BEST FOR TEST: Warfford Connecticut, is picked by agency heads as the ideal city for trying 


r : -'s a+ out advertising campaigns.oThough 162 communities are mentioned by executives of ad firms from 
- o_o 4 N.Y. to Cal., Hartford'@ patie leads all the rest. Which explains the cheering and bell-ringing 
Ng: ae pbecripn the breezes fron that N@w England metropolis. Reasons for the selection: Hartford's 
e tigh, jatpe “Biough, but not todglarge, purchasing. power average or better. See page 443, 
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president of ANA. 


HOUSE OF STEEL: Neither the carpenter's pounding hammier for the rat-tat-tat of the 
riveting machine assaults the ear as the largest steel frame house ever built rises in the 
Ottawa Hills section of Toledo. Steel is joined to steel with a flash aad a sizzling, biss 
by the masked’ electric arc welder. C. C. Rohde is the owner of the 12-room ‘“*house 
of the future.”’ Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, made the welding equipment. 


While mixing 


a poison ix 1777 ax Apothecary 


discovered Color 4r Advertisers 


Because the Swedish apothecary, Karl Wilhelm 
Scheele, was too poor to marry, printing is richer today 
by such illustration as distinguishes this page. 

For in his effort to overcome the poverty which 
separated him from the woman he loved, Scheele 
dedicated his days to working and his nights to mus- 
ing on inventions which he hoped would earn for him 
a small independence. And it was while he was de- 
veloping one of these, a poison derived from sulphur, 
that Scheele observed the action of light on silver 
chloride and educed the fundamental theory for the 
reproduction of color. 

Scheele never profited from this or any other of 
his discoveries. Hardships and unremitting labor 
brought about his death only two days after he married 
the woman for whom he had worked so long. But the 
generations which came after him have profited! On 
the theories evolved by him they have based color print- 
ing and the processes related to it which have done so 
much towards making fine printing possible at low cost. 


Now, 157 years later, the perfection of Kleerfect 
—The Perfect Printing Paper—marks the most 
recent contribution to fine color reproduction and to 
the reduction of printing costs. For in Kleerfect a 
special processing eliminates, for all practical pur- 
poses, two-sidedness of surface and color and makes 
possible printing of equal quality on both sides. Kleer- 
fect has strength and high opacity. It possesses a neu- 
tral, non-glaring color that is easy on the eyes... 
that gives proper contrast with the greatest number of 
printing inks and types of illustrations . . . and that per- 
mits the true maximum reproductive power of one to 
four colors. 

Before you produce your next catalogue, magazine, 
or mailing, see samples of the work this perfect paper 
makes possible. A request addressed to Kimberly- 
Clark’s advertising office in Chicago, will bring them 
to you and the name of the merchant nearest you 
—selected for his responsibility—whe can quote 
prices to you on this new paper. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue «+ NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Stre:t 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


MANUFACTURE UN 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 
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ver try to erase with a piece of raw rubber? It smears. An imperceptible 


salting of grit is necessary to dig in, do the job. — It’s the same with an 


editorial policy. To dig under the surface takes an extra quality...so rare that 


only a few publications have it...editorial sand that bites in and gets results. 


American poe 


CROWELL PUBLISHING 


COMPANY... Collier's, Woman’s Home Companion , 


h merican Macazin ’ 


-The Human Side ; 


Two Little Words 


Brain guys in sales departments can't take credit for all the 
good sales ideas of the year. 


A simple laboratory tag, scribbled by. a chemist, put the current 
sales and advertising theme behind Fleischmann’s new yeast. 
“XR,"" wrote the chemist, and tied the tag on a tube of the new 
yeast strain. So that became the name of the “extra rapid” yeast 
—a name backed by several hundred thousand dollars. 


And now comes T. F. Joyce, new advertising manager of RCA- 
Victor, telling about the excitement in his company over the 
1934-35 radio set. Early in the year engineers had made some 
improvements in it. For one thing they had given it a mechanism 
to shift it from one range of wave lengths to another by a spin of 
a dial. 


September approached and a standard RCA-Victor type of ad- 
vertising campaign was built—everybody secretly wishing it con- 
tained a little more dynamite. 


Just one week before the release date two engineers—supposed 
to know all about megohms, pentodes, input circuits and such, but 
nothing at all about sales—named their new device ‘magic brain.” 


The two words ran through the company like a shot of 66,000- 
volt juice. Everybody cheered. Here was a great sales idea. 


The whole season's advertising campaign was scrapped. Fever- 
ishly a whole new one was built. Then the “magic brain’’ was 
revealed to the world. And how! 


Now the two engineers, back among their megohms and their 
pentodes, are wrangling over who thought of it first. Up to now 
it’s a draw. But their two words have multiplied RCA-Victor set 
sales. 


Playing Tricks on the P. 0. 


Although the postal clerks, who daily perform without a 
murmur miracles in deciphering the chicken-scratches of letter 
writers, they do frown upon the prankish custom of address- 
ing envelopes in too clever fashions. Still, they deliver the 
jokes nine and .89765 times out of ten. Here's a letter that 
the patient men in gray at the Auburn, Indiana, Post Office 
promptly delivered to Roy H. Faulkner, 
new president of Auburn Automobile Com- 
pany. He's known to almost everyone in 
the auto industry by his first name, and a 
correspondent thought to test the knowl- 
edge of the mailpouch brigade. The latter 
came through with flying colors. As they 
always do, such quips bring forth only a 
tired smile from Hon. Mr. Farley's assis- 
tants. The recipient of the ‘clever’ letter, 
however, is always flattered. 


TO 


_ . . the Postman didn’t hesitate the bellman discovers soiled linen anc 


Spit Out Those Hot Potatoes 


Messrs. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn have a hate on hot 
potatoes. Baked, and with a lump of butter, a dash of salt, the 
BBDO clan regard that popular vegetable as nutritious and ap- 
petizing. But when a radio announcer inserts a whopping big 
forkful of piping spud into his jaws and prattles through the 
microphone, it makes the flesh crawl on the Messrs. BBDO. 


Therefore, beginning in January and annually thereafter, BBDO 
will award a cup for good announcing. ‘By good announcing 
we mean sincerity, accurate diction, naturalness, persuasiveness, 
a lack of mannerisms and an absence of those curious inflections 
which belong to an unknown language in a world which doesn't 
exist,” explains Vice-president Roy S. Durstine. 


“Somehow,” he believes, “there has grown up a technique 
in announcing which is exasperating to the public, annoying to 
the sponsors of broadcasting programs and detrimental to the 
future of radio. There are many announcers who have refused 
to let themselves be drawn into this style. It is to encourage them 
and to beguile others away from the stilted, hot-potato school 
of broadcasting that we are offering this cup as a modest protest 
and a small indication of what we believe to be the general 
preference among the public and those concerned with producing 
radio programs.” 


“Walue and Wolume”’ 


The other day, down in Dallas, the Anheuser-Busch people, of 
St. Louis, opened a new hotel named the Adolphus, after several 
prominent Adolphus Busches. They called in, as supervising man- 
ager, one Ralph Hitz, of New York. As president of the Na- 
tional Hotel Management Company, Mr. Hitz now operates seven 
hotels with a total of 6,801 rooms. He operates them profitably. 
Considering the plight of hotels as a whole—plight is a gentle 
word for it—these last five years, the condition of the Hitz group 
is extraordinary. 


But not quite so extraordinary, when you examine his methods. 
Expressed in his own Viennese, Mr. Hitz says, “Give "em walue 
and you'll get wolume.” 


The Hotel New Yorker, of 2,500 rooms, first of the group to un- 
dergo a Hitz operation, was opened on January 1, 1930. It was 
then the largest in New York, second largest in the world. To all 
appearances it was to be the largest lemon. As if general depres- 
sion and prohibition were not enough, its location was most un- 
orthodox. At the corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Eighth Ave- 
nue, it was nearly only the Garment Centre and Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. Around were a lot of low and somewhat ramshackle build- 
ings. The Hitz organization spent a lot of money to advertise 
convenience. When the new Independent subway system, on 
Eighth Avenue, was opened, a couple of years ago, the message 
had a bit of extra significance. 


Meanwhile, with a lower rate than most other big hotels, Mr. 
Hitz started to employ a lot of other devices to attract trade. 


Suppose, for example, you live in the suburbs, and decide, unex- 
pectedly, to stay in town over night. It used to be that when 
a man (or a woman) appeared at a hotel without luggage, he 
was persona non grata. At least he was looked on with 
suspicion, and made to pay for his room in advance. But when 
you arrive without impedimenta at the House of Hitz you are 
welcomed. You do not have to buy pajamas, nor sleep in your 
clothes. Mr. Hitz provides you with an 
“overnight kit.” It contains, in addition 
to pajamas of approximately the right size, 
tooth brush and tooth paste, hair brush and 
comb, and paper carpet slippers. 


If you arrive with luggage, Mr. Hitz 
offers an extra “valet’’ service. The bell- 
man unpacks your bags for you. (Every 
man, to paraphrase Carlyle, feels like a 
hero if he has a valet.) In the process, 
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Just to remind you 


Mr. Manutfacturer— 


the MORTON % 


The football crowd buys a lot of 
things besides football tickets. 
It’s just about the best market in 
town for almost anything. What 
are you doing, Mr. Manufac- 
turer, to sell this powerful, active 
market? 


For example, what are you doing 
to sell the Mortons? They’re 
Chicago’s ALL-AMERICAN fam- 
ily. And what’s more, they’re 
typical of hundreds of thousands 
of other families in their 30's 
and 40’s who read the American 
nightly. 


Such people, economists say, are 
earning the bulk of America’s 
income. That’s why we call them 
“The Leading Americans” in the 


are Chicago's ALL AMERICAN family 


present consumer market. To 
make money today, you MUST 
sell the younger, more active ele- 
ment FIRST. 


Of all newspapers in Chicago, no 
single paper controls as many of 
These Leading Americans as does 
the Chicago American. And for a 
good reason: The American is 
edited for active minds. Stay- 
in-the-parlor conservatives are 
not interested in its modern, in- 
timate news presentation. 


These Leading Americans want 
action in their newspaper. They 
GIVE action to Chicago stores. A 
word to the wise is—ADVER- 
TISE. These Leading Americans 
mean business. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


--- more Buying Power to you 


NOVEMBER 


1, 


1934 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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crumpled clothes. Even if you had intended to wear them in 
that Condition, you hardly dare admit it in the presence of your 
valet. So you let him send them down to be fixed—and pay 
for the renovation. 


To increase the personal touch, the identity of each guest is 
made known to the various departments immediately after he 
registers. Pick up a phone, and the switchboard girl says, “Yes, 
Mr. Glutz.” If you want room service, the waiter brings in the 
tray with a “Good evening, Mr. Glutz.” 


If you are a veteran guest, the matter of recognizing you, of 
course, is simple. Hitz & Staff have worked out quite a “guest 
history” system. You become a card in a file. If you are a 
little queer in one way or another, you become a particular color 
of card. When you arrive the room clerk knows what to offei 
you as to price, exposure and other things. ‘Would you like to 
have the same room as before, Mr. Glutz?”’ 


It's the little things, says Mr. Hitz, which make a guest think 
he’s getting “walue.” 


Charm By Mail 


“All You Need Is Charm: In job-hunting, in home-making, 
in beau-getting—in work or play Charm decides the winner! This 
priceless asset can be acquired. Thousands of women are solving 
their problems with Margery Wilson’s personalized training by 
correspondence.” 


Such advertisements in class publications, Vogue, Harper's 
Bazaar, etc., have brought 250,000 inquiries to Margery Wilson, 
Inc., in the past two and a half years. Most of the inquirers 
bought the course at either $15 or “for one-half the regular fee 
. . « The only difference is that the personal service feature is 
omitted.’” There is no coupon on any of the ads. 


Margery Wilson, in fact, dislikes coupons, writhes at the phrase 
“direct mail,’ has no collection letter for customers who don’t 
pay. As vice-president of the corporation she runs it along 
charming ideas (her husband G. P. Williamson, of Wall Street, 
is president), practices the charm she teaches. 


New York women are most ardent seekers after Charm, she 
told an SM reporter at her consciously charming home, 1148 Fifth 
Avenue. Washington, D. C., is the next best Charm market. 
Oklahoma City, Chicago, Los Angeles, Boston follow in order. 
Majority of the women who have taken the course are between 
the ages of twenty-five and 35, but girls of 13 and one old lady 
of 84 are on the books. A few men have signed up, probably 
trying to get a low-down on their girl friends. 


There are ten lessons in the course, mailed at weekly intervals 
so that pupils will have time to practice getting the voice down 
from the head, “pausing in a doorway for an instant on entering 
a room ... to show yourself as a framed picture,” sitting down 
so that you “retain the rhythm of your charming femininity 
even in being seated,” and so forth. The lessons are sent “‘in 
sealed, unidentified envelopes. Your confidence is respected.” 


Pupils taking the $15 course are invited to pour out their souls 
to Miss Wilson, and a lot of them do. The letters that go back 
to them are not quite as personal as the signature would lead them 
to believe. A battery of highly trained correspondents writes them 
by piecing together bits from a portfolio which Miss Wilson did 
compile before the business got so big. It contains the answe 
to practically everything from ‘the art of hiding art,” suggestions 
for small talk and exercises for esthetic development, to “how to 
disarm snobbishness.” The collators of the multigraphed sheets 
of the “course’’ are the only girls on the staff who were picked 
for efficiency instead of Charm. It wasn’t long before the atmos- 
phere of the place began to get them and they started sitting 
with their feet together: “The legs should be like the stem of a 
flower; who ever heard of a flower with two stems?” 


Miss Wilson has been imparting Charm for a long time. She 
was a sweet young girl in William S. Hart westerns in the early 
days of the movies, played in D. W. Griffith's “Intolerance 
Actors and actresses got her to coach them and she began t 
charge for the advice. Coming to New York she built up 2 
profitable business of private lessons, lectured, wrote a book 
“Charm” which has sold some 12,000 copies. Today she 's 
endorsed by everybody from Gutzon Borglum to Dorothy Dix. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending November 1, 1934: 


Industrial production, 
as measured by the 
Federal Reserve 
Board, is now about 
72% of normal, and 
the general opinion of 
Government and busi- 
ness leaders is that it is likely to rise gradually to about 


85% by next Spring. They anticipate a moderate but 
sustained rise. 


How Much 


Improvement? 


@ @ @ Retail sales may do even better than that. 
There was a sharp upward bound during the first two weeks 
of October in department stores, with an average dollar 
increase of 8% over the corresponding period a year ago, 
and even more significant than the dollar sales increase was 
the 6.75% rise in the number of transactions. Retail prices 
as of October 1 were only 2% higher than last year. 


@ @ @ While there have been retail sales gains dur- 
ing the past year of considerably bigger proportion than 
the October. rise, the price increases were most often the 
main contributing factor, with tonnage and the number of 


transactions no better than last. year and most frequently 
smaller. 


@ @ @ One of the most significant developments in 
October is the better feeling between the Administration 
and Business. It would seem to impartial observers that 
both Washington and organized business have obstructed 
their common objective of Recovery by being too quick on 
the trigger. But now with business leaders realizing that 
the New Deal is here to stay another two years at least, 
the daring ones are urging that business and the Govern- 
ment cooperate to develop a working agreement. Both 
Government and Business seem more realistic than in recent 
months. Not all of the business leaders who are joining 
forces with the New Deal are completely sold on all of its 
policies, but they seem to think that they can work more 
effectively from within than from without. 


@ @ @ This was best exemplified by the speeches 
of Jackson Reynolds, president of the First National Bank 
of New York, and President Roosevelt, at the banquet of 
the American Bankers’ Association. The whole-hearted way 
in which the bankers gave in to the President on such dis- 
puted: points as an unbalanced budget and monetary in- 
stability was thoroughly amazing, and the President on his 
part seems to have dissipated all of their fears about social- 
istic leanings and threats to the profit system. 


@ @ @ Employment in a number of industries is back 
it 1929 levels. This is true of the food business, for 
xample. A survey among member papers of the Asso- 
iated Business Papers. shows that employment in the retail 
‘hoe business is now at 1929 levels; meat packing shows a 
imilar condition; in dry goods merchandising, as in elec- 
rical merchandising, hardware retailing, and the oil indus- 
‘ry, unemployment is not a problem. The paint industry’s 
mployment is above its “‘normal’’ average. 


® @ @ As has been true for several years, it is the 
durable” industries which continue to languish. Our 
Washington editor reports that the Administration is mak- 
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ing several moves designed to help our heavy industries, 
one by increasing exports. To do that, however, it is 
necessary to increase imports too. Our trade balance is con- 
sidered by many in the Government to be leaning so 
heavily in our direction as to be actually unfavorable. 


@ @ e@ A number of industrialists refuse to believe 
that the country is over-built or that we as a nation have 
enough modern conveniences and gadgets. Tom Girdler, 
of Republic Steel, speaks enthusiastically of a new and 
bigger era in steel. Charles Kettering of General Motors 
hints: at revolutionary developments which will mean as 
much in the way of new jobs and new satisfactions as the 
automobile. Henry Ford believes that more new inven- 
tions will come in the market in the next quarter century 
than in our previous history. 


@ @ @ Joseph Stagg Lawrence makes the following 
interesting comment about the term which the classic econ- 
omists use exclusively in describing the business man: 
“The texts invariably use the word entrepreneur. Our own 
word enterpriser is the literal equivalent. However, in the 
original and as used by the older economists, the word 
entrepreneur meant an adventurer—true, an adventurer 
whose motive was commercial gain, but an adventurer 
nevertheless. 

‘He was a man who took risks because the prospect grati- 
fied his acquisitive instincts. We will whisper it: The man 
was a speculator. While this word has been tabu in the 
New Deal decalogue, a reviving realism and the failure of 
recovery have so far corrupted the purity of the New Deal 
program that a compromise appears probable with reac- 
tionary sin.” 


@ @ @ [If the size of New York’s National Business 
Show faithfully anticipates the nation’s economic ups and 
downs, as Frank Tupper, managing director for twenty- 
four years, says it does, the country is in for considerable 
rise in general sales. The equipment displays in the re- 
cently concluded show in the Port Authority Building 
were twice as large as last year’s and 40% ahead of any 
of the predecessor shows. On the closing day there was 
such a jam at the entrance doors that the police had to be 
called in to control the traffic. 


Contracts for alterations 
and additions to all classes 
of structures have doubled 
in volume this year, as 
compared with 1933. F. W. 
Dodge Corporation figures 
show that in the 37 Eastern 
cities expenditures in the 
first nine months of the 
year were $277,878,300 com- 
pared with $139,418,000 for 
the corresponding period 
last year. More than half 
this year’s modernization 
expenditures were made on 
privately owned buildings. 
The figures do not include 
small repair jobs or the 
many jobs now resulting 
from loans made under 
the Federal Housing Act. 


Photo courtesy Jobns-Manville Corp. 
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@ @ @ The decline in commodity prices that has been 
in progress since the middle of a has been checked, 
though perhaps only momentarily. While the drop has 
been consistent week by week, it has been slight in extent 
and the low on the reaction as measured by the Irving 
Fisher All-Commodity Index of Wholesale Prices was only 
1.5% from the top registered in late August. 


@ @ @ The farm sections continue to show the great- 
est gains in retail sales. It is somewhat ironic that Senator 
Borah, who is stumping the country lambasting the NRA 
and the AAA should have gone to an agricultural city last 
week to make a speech—and found that business was so 
good that there wasn’t a vacant hotel room in the city! 
He had to pass the night in a tourist cabin. 


@ @ @ Farm equipment manufacturers report sales for 
1934 to date 65% ahead of the corresponding period last 
year, and collections up 50%. Farm income for July and 
August was better than for the corresponding months of 
any year since 1930. 


The survey of 
Where Sales Are fo" Ou" 


Coming From 


weeks of October, 
made in 75 cities 
by the National 
Retail Dry Goods 
Association, shows that the most notable increases in dol- 
lar sales were reported by stores in the South, Southwest 
and on the Pacific Coast. The smallest gains were in New 
England, where the increase was 2%. The Middle Atlantic 
states report a gain slightly more than 4%; Middlewest, 
5.5%; the South, 11%; the Southwest, 11% and the 
Pacific Coast states, 12.5%. 


@ @ @ Gains over last year in individual cities, in 
percentage, were as follows: Bridgeport, 9%; Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, 5%; Brooklyn, 6%; Buffalo, 8%; 
New York City, 5.2%; Philadelphia, 7% ; Rochester, 4% ; 
Chicago, 2%; Cleveland, 14%; Cincinnati, 8%; Milwau- 
kee, 5.5%; Pittsburgh, 2%; St. Louis, 6%; Atlanta, 
12%; Miami, 43%; New Orleans, 10%; Washington, 
22%; Dallas, 14%; San Francisco, 7%; Seattle, 
8%; and Portland, Oregon, 12.5%. 

Women’s apparel was the most outstanding leader in 
relation to sales. Other departments mentioned most fre- 
quently as leading in sales gains were men’s clothing and 
furnishings; ready-to-wear accessories and certain types of 
home furnishings. For example, in the first nine months 
of the year, electric household appliances were up 63.6% ; 
gift shop items, 30.5%; furniture, 24.8%; silverware, 
16.4%. 


@ @ @ The automobile companies would probably 
vote unanimously in favor of the President’s dollar devalua- 
tion plan. Their overseas shipments during the first nine 
months of the year show an increase of 134%. 


@ @ @ Final figures for the first eight months’ regis- 
trations show that General Motors, Chrysler and Ford ac- 
counted for approximately 90% of the unit sales. Ford 
registrations were 428,702; Chevrolet 406,223, and Ply- 
mouth 238,715. Incidentally, the registrations of Mr. 
Chrysler's Airflow models are not - to last year’s figures. 
Eight months’ registrations of Chryslers were 19,884, com- 
pared with 21,670 last year, while the corresponding De 
Soto figures are 8,633 and 15,496. 


@ @ @ Newcar registrations for the first eight months 
were up 34% over last year, but registrations in the 21 states 
included in the drought map, published September 28 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, were up 
43%. 


@ @ @ Last year automobile manufacturers predicted 
that 1934 sales should show a gain of at least 15%. They 
were too conservative. Alfred Reeves of the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association states that the gain is likely to 
be more than 40%, and that the total sales of new cars 
and trucks will hit the 2,800,000 mark. He believes that 
on the basis of the 23,000,000 vehicles in use in this coun- 
try, and the increasing demand from foreign countries for 
our cars, normal production for a year should range be- 
tween 3,750,000 and 4,000,000 cars. 


The American Radiato1 
& Standard Sanitary 
Company is one of sev- 
eral companies which 


Housing 
have been getting be- 
hind the Government 


Rehabilitation 
and lending a push to 


the house modernization program. Clarence M. Woolley, 
president, stated last week that their business was showing 
the best gains since 1928, that the year to date sales were 
45% ahead of last year and currently the gains are run- 
ning around 75%, and yet the modernization movement 
is only beginning to gather momentum and the biggest re- 
sults are expected for next year. (See the analysis on page 
444 on what various companies are doing to promote the 


plan.) 


@ @ @ Exccutives of nation-wide chain store systems 
report that sales during the past week registered average 
increases of 10% over last year; sales in industrial and 
urban centers were irregular, depending on the weather; 
increases in country districts amounted to as much as 30 
and 40%. A number of companies are shipping their sur- 
plus stocks to outlying districts. The heart of the drought 
area is among the sections showing the greatest improve- 
ment in sales. 


@ @ @ Production of cigarettes in September con- 
tinued to rise, lifting the nine months total to hitherto un- 
touched levels. For that period this year cigarette produc- 
tion amounted to 95.9 billions—the next largest total for 
any nine months period was in 1930 when 92.0 billion 
cigarettes were turned out. 


@ @ @ A year ago sales of Phillip Morris cigarettes 
were almost negligible, but today it is the fifth largest sell- 
ing cigarette in the country, and continues to show sub- 
stantial gains each month over the preceding month. 


@ @ @ General Electric sales during the first nine 
months gained 25% over last year, while profits available 
for the common stock jumped 70%. 


@ @ @ Canada should be a good'sales spot. Accord- 
ing to the monthly summary of the Bank of Montreal, 
Canada entered the last quarter of the year with conditions 
in production, distribution and consumption distinctly bet- 
ter than during the previous two years. Marked expansion 
of output has occurred in such major industries as tm 
newsprint, motor vehicles, rubber goods, minerals, artificial 
silk, textiles and gold. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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Record Breaker: Union Pacific’s sleek, slim, speed needle of Schmidt, U. P, news service director. “We ran on a schedule 
canary yellow—for highest possible visibility—reached New _ this type train will follow regularly when it goes into service 
York’s gaping crowds just exactly 56 hours, 55 minutes after between Chicago and the Coast. It’s for through service with 
leaving Los Angeles. All world records for speed were broken stops at Omaha, Cheyenne and Salt Lake City only.” Six-car 
—124 miles an hour for two miles; Omaha to Chicago in six and _ nine-car air-conditioned, Diesel-powered “trains of .to- 
hours. “But it wasn’t a spéed demonstration,” insists E. C. morrow today” can carry 124 and 204 passengers. 


| Past, Present and Future 
| in the Sales World 


Pose for Their Pictures 


Oil to Ads: Paul Ryan (Right) 
moves from the post of manager 
of Shell Petroleum’s advertising 
and sales promotion department 
} to a vice-presidency with Dona- 
hue & Coe, Manhattan ad 
agency. He’s an expert in giant 
size consumer surveys. 


Silk on Paper: (Above) Officers of the International Silk 

Guild look over the tons of clippings on the organization’s 

recent “Silk Parade.” More than 90,000 news items poured 

in with news and advertisements of the cooperative drive 
to boost use and sales of the fabric. 


Old Times: (Left) Brown-Forman 
Distilling told George Switzer to get 
a flavor of antiquity into the packages 
for its two new whisky brands “Bot- 
toms Up” and “Here’s Luck.” He 
used brown ink, ancient type. 


ET TT 


Record Keeper: (Right) Remington 
Rand’s Powers production control sys- 
tem, which resembles a_ telephone 
switchboard, enables one girl to keep 
records formerly requiring scores of 
timekeepers and clerks, At right is 
the automatic punch to produce the ~ 
basic record. 


Visitor From Another Planet: (Left) in this 
“dream car of the future” The Man From Mars, 
wearing a freak get-up, has just finished a three 
months’ tour of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Tennessee. He broadcast through loudspeakers 
in the tail fins the story of Pan-Am Orange gaso- 
line. Parades in cities and towns sometimes con- 
tained 200 cars, toy balloons and paper fliers were 
handed out by the thousand, local newspaper space 
played up the show in circus fashion. “Hundreds 
of thousands saw it,” reports Vice-President A. E. 
Ralston of Pan-American Petroleum Corporation, 
distributor for the territory, “and the effect was 
good not only on the public but on our agents,” 
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R. RENE PEPIN (SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, July 1), in 
discussing the value of per 
capita sales figures as a 

measure of market potentiality, be- 
lieves that such figures, of necessity, 
must be inherently inaccurate and in 
consistent. 

Mr. Dale McLaughlin (SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, October 1) rises in 
defense of the per capita sales figure 
thus maligned. 

Before reading Mr. McLaughlin’s 
article I agreed with Mr. Pepin. After 
reading it I agree with him twice over. 

Mr. McLaughlin starts off correctly 
when he says that population alone is 
not a sufficient index in selecting mar- 
kets for cultivation and advertising 
schedules. But he is not so fortunate 
in most of his other conclusions. 

He offers as an example of the ef- 
ficacy of per capita sales figures, data 
on three markets in South Carolina- 
Greenville, Columbia and Charleston. 
He computes the per capita sales 
figures for these three cities and 
wrongly compares them with the aver- 
age for the United States. 

The per capita for the United States 
is a tenable figure to indicate the aver- 
age purchases of each inhabitant of 
the United States since, in computing 
this figure, the numerator of the frac- 
tion (sales) is comparable in extent 
with the denominator (population). 
But in computing per capita figures for 
cities, the numerator is not comparable 
in extent with the denominator since 
the sales of a city may be inflated by 
purchases of inhabitants residing out- 
side the city or deflated by inhabitants 
of the city going outside for their pur- 
chases. The Census Bureau, in one of 
the preliminary releases on the 1930 
Census of Distribution, said: “It 
should be emphasized that the per 
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Mr. Pepin started something 
when he said in our July 1 
issue that per capita sales were 
a poor measure of market 
potentiality. The subject is of 
great timely interest because of 
the Government’s release of 
wholesale and retail sales for 
1933. Mr. Denenholz’s analy- 


sis of the factors to be con- 
sidered in choosing markets is 
doubly interesting because of 
the survey made among na- 
tional advertisers and advertis- 
ing agency executives on the 
best test market of the country. 
The survey starts on the oppo- 
site page. 


There’s No Simple 
for Evaluating Mar 


SAYS 


D. H. DENENHOLZ 
The E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, New York 


capita sales figure for a city constitutes 
a measure of the attraction of such city 
as a retail trading center rather than 
a measure of the buying power of the 
inhabitants.” Any attempt to com- 
pare the per capita sales for the United 
States with that for individual cities 
is comparing unlike things and, there- 
fore, fallacious. 

Let’s look at the figures Mr. Mc- 


Laughlin gives: City 
Per Capita 
Retail Sales 
Greenville piste ssa Gensel hain ee 
Charleston ee ee er 396 
RD onc cd-n dans owebiew Lace daned 542 
County 
Per Capita 
Retail Sales 
Greenville Co. a dace ialeonid acean $264 
Charleston Co. be sahatdossatarce ea en aun ae 266 
Richland Co. ..... aca ace 345 


Accepting the premise that per 
capita sales figures are a measure of 
market potentiality, then, though the 
city of Greenville is the best market of 
the three, the county of Greenville is 
the worst. (Incidentally, contrary to 
the city of Greenville, the per capita 
for Greenville County is less than the 
United States average of $407.53.) 

Mr. McLaughlin then shows figures 
for trading areas. The following 
table, showing the population of trad- 
ing areas as outlined by various au- 
thorities, illustrates a theory which I 
have held for some time: That trading 
area definitions are a matter of indi- 
vidual interpretation depending upon 
the point of view of the definer. 


POPULATION OF TRADING AREAS 
Greenville Columbia Charleston 


A.B.C. ........ 300,000 442,894 285,000 
J. W. Thompson 

Pe eae 214,373 271,034 
Intern. Mag. Co. 222,696 246,510 196,375 
Mr. McLaughlin 545,974 412,952 246,930 


Formula 


co 


In three of the four definitions the 
Greenville area is surpassed by either 
the Columbia or Charleston area. Mr. 
McLaughlin apparently included 
Spartanburg in the Greenville area. 
The population of Spartanburg’s trad- 
ing area according to the above au- 
thorities, is as follows: 


0 LE OPE Er 
J. Walter Thompson Co. ............ 261,990 
International Magazine Co. .......... 179,444 
Pe SIS vans dun how deeatoainns ? 


A fifth definition of trading areas 
is one based on newspaper coverage. 
If we include in these coverage areas 
those counties in which the circulation 
of the newspaper published in each 
city is at least 10% of the number of 
families, the population of the four 
areas under discussion would be: 


CEN, is Fokcaikedakthidaseantwiws 532,001 
Rr anid Sucor vnc aklnce and waleomanneé 432,131 
NN 5. orcas noe outs a gal atin eh 202,479 
DIED. “aS. sale tees tacdaweaderad s 179,444 


Here we have five different trading 
area definitions from which to choose. 
I dare say that the use of each defini 
tion will give us a different set of per 
capitas. 

Let’s look at the automobile figures 
that are cited as substantiation of the 
validity of per capita sales figures. The 
figures as given—new car sales for 
1932, 1933 and the first half of 193. 


—show: 

EE Oe aot De 3,029 
io vated Se a paar aad eae 2,43 
ERIN 63.5. havkstd ok ssi s petal 2,931 


In two and a half years Greenville 
County, with 29,342 more people, 
bought only 98 more automobiles than 
Richland County ; and for the first half 
of 1934 Richland County purchase: 
46 more cars than larger Greenville 
County. How would that look in per 
capitas? 

(Continued on page 470) 
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Sales and Advertising Executives 


Pick the Best Test Markets of the 
Country for a 25-Cent Mass Item 


HEN asked by Ross Fed- 
eral field workers to pick 
the 10 best cities for test 


campaigns on a 25-cent 
mass item, a group of national adver- 
tising agency executives in New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and several other 
cities named a total of 162 cities. 
The first ten were Hartford, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Chicago, San Francisco, De- 
troit, Boston, New York, Los Angeles 
and Philadelphia. 

These sales and advertising man- 
agers and agency heads, account ex- 
ecutives, research directors and space 
buyers, who cooperated in giving 
SALES MANAGEMENT teaders_ the 
benefit of their experience and ob- 
servations, answered this specific prob- 
lem: 

“A hypothetical Ohio manufacturer 
is about to put a 25-cent item on the 
market nationally. In both price and 
function it should appeal to the great 
mass of consumers. It should appeal 
— well to consumers in all parts 
of the country. Before going into 
media on a large scale, the manufac- 
turer wants to make fest campaigns in 
ten cities which would represent a 
cross-section of the country. 


What Ten Cities? 


“What ten cities come first in 
your mind as being the best test cen- 
ters? In addition to listing the cities, 
what are the reasons for selecting each 
city. Please put a circle around the 
numerals which denote the following 
reasons: Because— 

“1. Sectionally or nationally ‘average’ 
in purchasing power. 

“2. Typical of other cities in the same 
general population class. 

“3. Past performance on other prod- 
ucts. 

“4. Current business situation good. 

“5. Typical of conditions in a ‘class’ 
of industry—such as farming, 
mining, manufacturing, etc. 

‘6. Knowledge of cooperation which 
can be secured from newspapers 
or other local media. 

‘7. Knowedge of cooperation which 
can be secured from wholesalers 
or retailers. 


The twenty-second of a series of dealer and consumer 
market investigations made exclusively for Sales 
Management by Ross Federal Service, New York 


"8. Convenience in relation to factory 
or advertising agency. 
“9. Other reasons: write on margin.” 

On a supplementary sheet space was 
left for filling in ten cities and for 
checking any of the eight reasons, and 
for adding special comments. 

The list of those who cooperated is 
too long for reprinting, but is a vir- 
tual “who’s who of national adver- 
tisers and their agencies.” 

Much can be learned, we think, 
from a careful study of the names and 
ranking of cities among the first 50, 
and the reasons for picking each city. 
And in the columns that follow we 
also print the entire list of 162 cities 
broken down both by geographical 


classification and by size of cities. 


A Warning 

The editors wish to emphasize that 
the list of ‘‘fifty best’ has to do omly 
with the ranking of the cities as fest 
markets, and there again only as test 
markets on a 25-cent mass item. Suit- 
ability as a currently good test market 
should not be confused with whether 
Or not individual cities may be ones 
where current business conditions are 
good. As a matter of fact, a city 
where business was outstandingly good 
would be a poor test market. Little 
could be learned from an experience 
there as to how a product might go 
in other markets. 

Fully as important as the names of 
the cities are the specific comments 
made by executives with long experi- 
ence in conducting test campaigns. 
Here are excerpts from some of the 
surveys. 

One of the most timely comments 
was made by an executive of E. R. 
Squibb & Son. They are running a 
very important test campaign currently 
on which we commented on page 420 
of our October 20 issue. He says 
that the following cities are being used 
in their test campaign because of their 
past performances: Atlanta, Los An- 


geles, Rochester, Baltimore, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, 
Dayton, St. Louis. 

Under the Squibb plan, large cities 
were selected. Quite a number of 
executives think that it is a mistake 
to use large cities. For example, one 
of the executives of the Campbell- 
Ewald San Francisco office said 
specifically not to test big cities—to 
save them until the test is completed. 
He says, further, to ‘choose a good 
town as well as a bad one.” For a 
twenty-five cent mass item he selected 
several Pacific Coast cities and Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania; Mount Vernon, 
New York; Grand Rapids, Michigan ; 
and Davenport, Iowa. 

A. M. Lewis, in charge of news- 
paper space buying at Benton & 
Bowles, is another who prefers small 
and moderate-sized cities rather than 
large ones for test campaigns. Provi- 
dence was the largest city on his list. 


Don’t Forget Small Cities 


An executive of Maxon, Inc., put 
400,000 as the top for a test city, and 
believes that 15 towns are necessary 
to do a good testing job, with four 
of them under 25,000 so as to “get 
the feel of the country buyers, like 
Washington Court House in Ohio, and 
cities in Texas, Oklahoma and North 
Dakota.” 

J. D. Cathcart, space buyer of Al 
Paul Lefton, Inc., would pick ‘‘any 
city of 100,000 population with ap- 
proximately 300,000 drawing popula- 
tion.” 

Street & Finney, who have done a 
great deal of test work, test only as 
far West as Minneapolis, and say: 
“We must have our checks on sales 
within three days after advertising is 
run—-that is why we don’t test further 
West. If the product goes in the above 
towns (Binghamton, Easton, Reading, 
Nashville, Roanoke, Hartford, Terre 
Haute, Trenton, Pawtucket) it will sell 

(Continued on page 462) 
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The Building Industry Lifts Itself 


by the Government’s Bootstraps 


The National Housing Act isn’t expected to pro- 
duce maximum results until next Spring, but even 
now it is credited with boosting American Radiator 
sales by 75%, to point out but one spectacular 
record. This survey shows how leading companies 


are following-through 


BY WALTER MANN 
Walter Mann & Staff, New York 


OULDN'T it be strange 
if the National Housing 
Act, involving one of the 


smallest of all the relief 
appropriations, were to constitute the 
natural toad to recovery? Yet this is 
apparently just what is happening! 
Two hundred million dollars’ worth 
of Housing Act credit insurance is 
swelled to $1,000,000,000 in Federal 
Housing Act loans made by banks and 
other finance institutions. This billion 
dollars is thereby quickly transformed 
into materials sold and labor em- 
ployed, which in turn are promptly 
translated into foodstuffs purchased, 
rents paid, etc. From there it goes 
into the refurnishing of the renter’s 
own homes by landlords who receive 
their own rents just that much more 
promptly. 

The profits from the original trans- 
actions in turn permit manufacturers 
to employ more men and to buy new 
things for their own homes and fam- 
ilies. In this way the original $200,- 
000,000 stake can easily result in ten 
billions of dollars, having changed 
hands before the ripples subside. 
That is, if—(and here is the dig 
“if”) too much of the money in ques- 
tion is not used to pay off old in- 
debtedness. For now, as never before 
in history, “it’s the present turnover 
that counts.” 


Movement Gaining Momentum 


Whatever its ultimate future may 
be, one thing is certain—the National 
Housing Act is today causing genuine 
action in the building industry (which 
was “‘out on its feet” if any industry 
ever was). Manufacturers have been 
quick to rise to the opportunity ; bank- 
ers, though slower, have seen that it 
is a case of “now or never” for them; 
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and dealers, though still slower to do 
what is expected of them, are finally 
waking up to the necessity for a new 
technique in combing their territories 
for business. This new dealer view- 
point is due in large part to the Com- 
munity Campaigns which are demon- 
strating everywhere that there zs po- 
tential business just under the surface, 
but that it needs a little real local 
digging to get it out. 

Make no mistake about it. The 
Housing Act is providing plenty of 
action. Julian Gerard, Regional 
Director of the New York Division 
of the National Housing Act, says that 
there had been an exceptional — 
to the Community Campaign drives 
in this territory—both by banks and 
by consumers, the loans having 
totaled in New York City and Brook- 
lyn alone more than $1,500,000 to 
date. According to the Chicago 
Tribune, Percy Wilson, regional direc- 
tor of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration in the Chicago territory, 
recently reported that 18,000 new jobs 
have resulted under the program in 
that area. To that date (about Oc- 
tober 1), he says, loans totaling 
$383,170 had been made. This in- 
dicates that much of the Chicago 
remodeling is being done for cash 
rather than through loans. 

In Buffalo, New York, out of 35 
roofing jobs recently reported only 
one was financed under the Housing 
Act. 

That very high stakes are involved 
is indicated by certain figures used in 
a recent speech delivered before the 
Sales Executives’ Club at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, in New York City, by 
Ward M. Canaday, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations of the Federal Housing 
Administration. 


He described the -potential oppor- 
tunity as a ‘market so vast as to seem 
fantastic—a market whose existing 
need for labor and materials is greater 
than that required to restore the 
devastated regions of France and Bel- 
gium at the conclusion of the war, 
a market which presents limitless op- 
portunity and an unexcelled challenge 
to American industry.” Mr. Canaday 
then pointed out that there are 29,- 
000,000 buildings in this country, 
16,000,000 of which are in need of 
repair. Of these 16,000,000, three 
million are so badly depreciated as to 
be unfit for human habitation. The 
other 13,000,000 can, he said, be 
saved from rapidly accelerating de- 
preciation, if repairs are made now. 

“If only $100 were to be spent nou 
by each property owner on making 
necessary repairs, the total figures 
would reach $1,300,000,000. And 
this,” said Mr. Canaday, “would not 
supply even the most pressing needs. 
“Incidentally,” he said, “the cash 
business done far exceeds the loan 
business.” In fact, one manufacturer 
who has offered to finance loans for 
repairs during the past few months 
found that only $1 out of every $6 
spent was borrowed. 


Stirring Apathetic Owners 


In a preliminary canvass of the 
situation, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion officials found not more than 5% 
of the people interviewed had even 
looked at their property within the past 
year to see what was needed in the way 
of repairs. The government there- 
fore rightly assumed that its major 
task was that of getting the people 
to thinking about repairs and remodel- 
ing. With this object in view, it set 
up an organization of Regional and 
State Directors, who are today busy 
acquainting interested communities 
(as well as individuals) with the pos- 
sibilities and the limitations of the 
Act, and then showing them how to 
put these plans into effect in their own 
communities. 

At the time of Mr. Canaday’s talk 
(a month ago) more than 1,500 city 
campaigns were being organized vol- 
untarily, and applications from other 
cities and towns were pouring in at 
the rate of more than 100 a day. 
During the same period 7,500 banks 
and financial institutions had applied 
for the privilege of making loans to 
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Here are several examples of educational and 
promotional activities by companies interested 
in the success of the Housing Act. At the top, 
right, a tabloid for the home owner, distributed 
by American Radiator dealers. Below it a page 
from an International Cement Corporation 
folder. The “Check Your Home” is the cen- 
ter spread of a 32-page booklet put out by the 
Government, and below it is a card which the 
Government asks banks to display. Flintkote 
mobilizes its dealer plans in timely fashion 
through a football team, and American Radiator 
makes suggestions for renovating all of the 
rooms of the house in a 40-page booklet. 


lof this king 


WHAT You DO 


Whole Team on the field! 


mbination is ready to play on YOUR side. Don’t 
ine... use every player... TEAMWORK wins... 


he referee is blowing his whistle... the game 


Building Companies Follow Through: The National Housing Act isn’t the first example 

of partnership between Government and Business, but it is strikingly different because of the 

practical planning. Perhaps the answer is that the Act is administered by a business man, 

James A. Moffett, formerly of Standard Oil of New Jersey, and publicized by an advertis- 
ing agent, Ward M. Canaday. 
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be insured by the Act (although a 
recent analysis of the first large batch 
of loans indicated that not more than 
20% of them had settled down to 
making active loans). 

Slow as they apparently were in 
getting started, the Housing Adminis- 
tration’s plans are now unquestionably 
away to a good running start. The 
government has passed out millions 
of pamphlets, acquainting interested 
bankers, manufacturers, contractors, 
dealers, communities and consumers 
with the details of the Act, and the 
opportunities it offers. 

The man who can sit back and take 
a dispassionate view of F H A prog- 
ress to date will see that astounding 
things have been accomplished. How- 
ever, as Mr. Canaday’s recent speech 
suggested, the next and crucial step 
is up to the manufacturers, the bank- 
ers and the dealers. Let us see how 
the manufacturers are going after 
their end. 


The Barrett Company 


In addition to their large industrial 
operations, this company makes a 
famous line of home roofing ma- 
terials, sheathing and building papers. 
According to W. B. Alexander, sales 
manager of the roofing division, they 
started their planning long before the 
existence of the Act itself, and were 
well on their way toward completing 
their promotion material when the bill 
was passed ten weeks ago. ‘The 
Stage is Set—Get Your Profits with 
Barrett Roofings” says their big green 
and orange sales portfolio, of which 
some 30,000 were sent to dealers, 
about a month back, together with a 
supplementary envelope filled with 
Housing Act data, etc. 

Claiming that at least 10% of the 
roofs in a typical locality need re- 
roofing today, which means that more 
than twice as much re-roofing busi- 
ness is in sight right now as existed 
last year, this persuasive brochure then 
goes on to show that there has been 
no lack of buying of electric re- 
frigerators, of oil burners, and of 
automobiles. Why then, it asks, can’t 
a lot of similar money go into roofs, 
if the dealers will get busy and sell, 
as the refrigerator and the oil burner 
people do? 

Then it shows four excellent folders 
which the dealer can send out to a 
given list for the payment of one cent 
per mame per folder. Each folder 
contains return cards, which come back 
to the dealers’ own addresses. In ad- 
dition, there is listed a wide gamut of 
supplementary shingle folders, siding 
folders, roofing paint folders, colored 
post cards, blotters, counter cards, car- 
penters’ aprons, job signs, window 
transfers, an electrotype book, a hand- 
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book of Barrett materials and their 
uses, the inevitable order blank, and 
a sheaf of address sheets on which 
dealers are to send in their mailing 
lists. 

In the supplementary envelope 
which is labeled “Steps to Bigger Busi- 
ness” is a sample consumer mailing 
circular, a copy of the government 
booklet, ‘How Owners of Homes and 
Business Property Can Secure the 
Benefit of the National Housing Act,” 
a small folder high-spotting fourteen 
points regarding the government 
financing plan, a brief dealer booklet, 
“How to Organize for Profit Under 
the Housing Act,” and a half-dozen 
Property Owners’ Credit Statements, 
the blank upon which the bank se- 
cures the information by which the 
loan is made. Finally, there’s a large 
window strip which the dealer can put 
up, saying “Inquire Here!” 

Mr. Alexander reports a most sat- 
isfactory reaction on the part of their 
dealers and some excellent sales re- 
turns even at this early date. 


Johns-Manville Corporation 


The Johns-Manville Corporation, 
whose plans for promoting the Hous- 
ing Act were outlined in detail in our 
July 1 issue, has been one of the com- 
panies most active in creating mod- 
ernization work. Their activities in- 
clude a barrage of well-prepared and 
usable ideas for distributors, dealers 
and contractors, and also a consumer 
follow-through. Their Floyd Gibbons 
radio program has been utilized to ex- 
plain and sell the big idea to the pub- 
lic, and through that means they have 
been able to tie their campaign up 
with current news items. 


The Flintkote Company 


The Flintkote Plan is similar to 
that employed by the Barrett Company. 
Flintkote’s main consumer effort has 
been to create the impression in their 
dealers’ behalf that these dealers are 
“headquarters” for re-roofing under 
the Housing Act. This word appears 
prominently on the outside of en- 
velopes containing their mail material 
over the dealer’s imprint, and else- 
where throughout the campaign. The 
main dealer booklet summarizes the 
Housing Act story and what Flintkote 
is doing to make it easy for the dealer 
to get his share of the business stimu- 
lated in his locality. 

The leading piece of consumer lit- 
erature is a 16-page 814 x 11-inch 
booklet in color. There is a three- 
dimensional counter or window dis- 
play to be put in banks’, contractors’ 
and roofers’ walls, counters, and win- 
dows, window, poster and truckside 
signs, to identify dealers and contrac- 
tors as “Roofing Headquarters.’ Other 


material provided: Billhead stickers, a 
three-piece mailing campaign includ- 
ing a broadside; Government Housing 
Act material similar to that enclosed 
by Barrett, a four-page illustrated let- 
ter, a giant telegram, F H A aprons 
for carpenters and roofers, a cut serv- 
ice for newspaper advertisements to be 
run by local dealers, on a 50-50 basis; 
and last, but far from least, a regular 
bulletin to keep dealers posted on the 
latest FHA News. 


American Radiator’s Program 


To attempt to tell of the many activ- 
ities of this huge and well-known 
organization would take more space 
than can be allotted. We shall, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to what is, we 
believe, the outstanding characteristic 
of their plan, i. ¢., preparedness early 
in the day. 

Ten years ago, when the Heating 
and Plumbing Finance Corporation 
was formed by the American Radiator 
Company, it was regarded by many 
orthodox building material manufac- 
turers as a daring and rather doubtful 
experiment in private banking. Year 
after year, however, the success it has 
enjoyed, the obvious help it has given 
to the sales department in broadening 
markets for remodeling operations, 
and the proven soundness of its loan 
principles have changed doubt and 
criticism into curiosity, and finally to 
emulation by its former critics. The 
fact that losses from poor collections 
in pre-depression days averaged less 
than one-half of 1% and even during 
depression years have only brought 
this average up to about 2% has had 
much to do with the change of heart 
on the part of earlier doubters. 

“Today, when the Housing Act is 
offering a similar financing oppor- 
tunity to all forehanded manufac- 
turers,” says Howard Goldbright, 
treasurer of American Radiator-Stand- 
ard Sanitary’s finance subsidiary, ‘‘ten 
years of experience in consumer credit 
extension constitute a marked advan- 
tage. 

“Not only have we learned to loan 
money safely for improvement; we 
also know how to make it easy for 
deserving potential customers to get 
this money. Our application blanks, 
for instance, have always been made 
as simple as possible. We see no 
reason for scaring off prospects with 
formidable interrogation. So many 
of the questions asked in a character 
inquiry are stumbling blocks. The 
potential borrower doesn’t want to be 
treated as if he might be trying to 
steal the banker’s safe. 

“Following a policy inaugurated 
many years ago, our present question- 
naire contains 39 questions as com- 

(Continued on page 494) 
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oiled machine—pretty close to 


You may think the theory expounded in this article is entirely 


cockeyed, but at any rate you'll find it provocative. Read the 
story, then write Sales Management a note telling us why you 
agree—or disagree—with the ideas of the anonymous gentleman 


Should We Fire the Sales 
Manager prety Three Years? 


HE president looked up as 

the sales manager entered 

. Cleared his throat, 

squared his _ shoulders, 
planted his feet firmly, toyed with 
his oversize pencil. Storm signals 
flying for the first time his way. 

“Sit down, Bob,” began the 
president kindly. “I’ve called you 
in this morning to tell you that 
your time with us is up.” 

““B-b-but ” blurted out the 
flabbergasted sales manager. 

“Just a moment, Bob. I know 
you can’t understand what this is 
all about. I appreciate that you 
are entitled to full explanation. 
I’m going to give you that.” 

Bob pulled his chair closer, sat 
on its edge, faced his fate like an 
innocent man about to be sen- 
tenced. 

“You're right, sir. I don’t under- 
stand. Are you telling me I’m 
fired? Where have I fallen down? 
What have I done wrong? 
Our sales have increased each 
year. My men have confidence 
in the company and in me. I've 
made a winning team out of ’em. 
Why, they’re working like a well- 


mechanically perfect, I’d say.” 
“True, Bob. That’s the very 
reason for our ‘three-year’ rule for 
the sales manager. We have 
found by costly experience that 
when a sales organization becomes 


ONE “i THINKS 


WE SHOULD 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


Is your sales organization a group of individuals 
whose knotty problems keep your mind on the qui 
vive, or a well-oiled machine that runs smoothly— 


fection and changes the routine, 
takes everybody off the familiar 
one-track road and transports him 
to mew scenes. 

“The foundations of the busi- 
ness still stand, of course. The 
product may remain unchanged. 


Salesmen, jobbers, dealers—or 
practically all of them—stick 
to us. 


“But we must have a new alarm 
clock to make sure everybody is on 
the job for us. That means a new 
sales manager.” 

“Still I can’t see why I should 
be the goat,” said the harassed 
Bob. 

“Some of this may sound like 
a sermon, I’m afraid, but I’m sure 
you are the type of man to take it 
squarely and think it through. 
When you came to us three years 
ago, you knew next to nothing of 
our products or our competitor's. 
You had been selling in another 
field entirely You were a success- 
ful sales manager. You had quali- 
fied as an able man in the me- 
chanics of merchandising, sales 
promotion and advertising. You 
had a fine reputation for han- 
dling men. In short, you looked 
like the ideal sales manager fot 
us. You made good from the 
start. We knew you would.” 

“Why, then if you admit my 
success here———” 

“You knew almost nothing of 


‘mechanically perfect,’ as you call 
it, every man on the staff becomes 
1 kind of robot—mechanical— 
functioning day after day like a 
machine. 


too smoothly? Are its soothing rhythms beginning 

to lull the men, and you too, into inaction? Per- 

haps a reversal of gears would start the wheels 
spinning in another more profitable direction. 


our products, our markets or our 
merchandising methods, as I have 
said. You needed this knowledge 
to succeed. You made a complete 


“Before long our jobbers and deal- 
ers fall into the same deadly groove. 
They get mechanical, too. They 
1andle our products in machine-like 
fashion. In time this mechanical 
wave reaches the consumer, who is 
lulled to sleep with the monotonous 
sameness of our story. 

“That is why we have come to the 
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conclusion that every manufacturer 
needs a sweeping, revolutionary mer- 
chandising idea each three years—an 
idea that awakens every employe of 
the company, every jobber, every 
dealer and especially every consumer 
—makes them alive to us and our 
products all over again—a new force 
that tears down the mechanical per- 


survey. You found many flaws in 
our business  structure—some _ tri- 
fling, some fairly serious. That is 
why we selected you from another 
field. We knew that you would not act 
until you knew your ground. And 
we knew that in the process of getting 
your feet under you here, you were 
bound te brush down a few cobwebs. 
Every business has them. 
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“What happened? You found the 
weak spots in our fences and rebuilt 
them strong and tight. Then came 
your merchandising idea. I'll say to 
you frankly that you lifted us out of 
our rut—al/ of us, including me. 

“The salesmen were on their toes. 
They knew they had to show results 
to hold their jobs—and you had made 
them /ike their jobs. Our jobbers 
stopped talking about the weather and 
listened to our new plans. They 
knew they must deliver or we'd get 
someone else who would—and they 
didn’t want to lose their profitable 
volume in our lines. Dealers wel- 
comed your kind cooperation. They 
got on jour bandwagon. You see 
how it works, all down the line? The 
first year everything went over with 
a bang, as we expected. 

“Next year was our peak. Your 
whole distributing organization was 
working smoothly. You had more 
time to spend with your men. They 
became familiar with your methods. 
They got to know you better, felt 
more secure in their jobs. Jobbers 
and dealers had got used to selling 
your way and getting results. Every- 
body was doing his job, at the same 
time patting himself on the back, and 
—without realizing it—was beginning 
to let down. Not much; just a little. 

“In your third year the soothing 
rhythm of your mechanical marvel be- 
gan to get you, too. You knew our 
business thoroughly. You had made 
friends of every jobber and every im- 
portant dealer. You knew your own 
men well—too well, perhaps. If you 
will remember, you used to hop a 
plane for the scene of action. But 
here lately you've sent a wire or let- 
ter instead. 


No “Groove Minds” Wanted 


“Your men used to feel that you 
were right alongside of them in any 
emergency. Now they were handling 
each situation alone. No emergencies 
anyway. Your flow of ideas had 
stopped. You found it hard to keep 
up your salesmen’s enthusiasm. Job- 
bers fell back into the old rut. Deal- 
ers were once more in their rocking 
chairs. You get my point, I’m sure. 
At the end of three years we are back 
where we started. Not in sales vol- 
ume, you're going to say. But you 
will notice that each year’s increase 
has been smaller than that of the year 
before.” 

“Now, Bob, I’ve covered only the 
main reasons for our decision to 
change sales managers each three 
years. You see, we think of the sales 
head as the dynamo of our business, 
the spearhead of our attack. He must 
be a good ‘mechanical’ man—know 
men, markets and methods—but that’s 
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not enough. He must be also an idea 
man. You're just as good a sales 
manager as the day you came with us. 
In fact, you're a better man. You 
have done a real job for us. But 
your mind is ‘grooved’ as far as our 
business is concerned. You're too 
mechanical. Your machine runs too 
smoothly. Another thing, you won't 
change your methods now. They're 
your ideas. They work—at least they 
always have worked. Why break up 
a winning combination? You're an 
outstanding success in this field, and 
yet you’re on the brink of a failure. 

“Now, here’s my advice. You'll 
have plenty of time to get set as you 
want to be. We owe you that. I've 
already talked to three men who want 
to see you about a connection. They’re 
all in fields quite different from ours. 
Naturally your salary will continue 


until you get the right opening. A 
man as smart as you wiil never be 
out of a job long. But take my word 
for it, my boy: For your own sake 
get into a different field every three 
years or so. And remember, Bob, I'll 
write or wire or telephone anybody 
under the sun for you, and you can 
hear both ends of the conversation 
and see all the correspondence.” 

“Well, sir,” said Bob, ‘‘you’ve sold 
me one bill anyway. You may be 
right or wrong on the three-year rule 
for sales managers, but I’m very sure 
you believe you're right.” 

% % kK 

What do you think, Mr. President ? 
Is this executive right? Or do you 
feel that your company is the excep- 
tion? Sometimes transfusions of new 
blood are the only way to save the 
patient—and the business. 


Largest A. B. C. Convention in Hot 
Debate on Rules Revisions 


ITH a registered attend- 

ance of more than 500, 

the 21st annual convention 

of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, held in Chicago October 
18 and 19, was the largest in the 
the history of that organization. Ef- 
fort has always been made to bring 
to these conventions a large number 
of circulation men. More of these 
were present, in proportion to the 
entire attendance, than at any previous 
convention. 

Three problems considered of ma- 
jor importance were discussed. These 
were: 

1. Request of publishers of small 
newspapers, suburban, lying within 
the so-called “city zones” of metro- 
politan newspapers that the A.B.C. 
tules be revised to require a break- 
down to show the circulation of the 
larger papers in each local area. 

2. Optional privilege of reporting 
daily circulation on a five-day average 
and a sixth-day average where, on one 
day a week, the sixth day circulation 
is 15% above or below the average 
of the other five days. 

3. Revision of rules pertaining to 
the division between morning and 
evening newspapers; suggested that 
the hours of record be changed from 
6 a.m. and 6 p.m. to 9 a.m and 9 
p-m.; predates and bulldog editions to 
be reported in special paragraphs. 

Problem No. 1 developed consid- 
erable argument. Representatives of 
some of the larger newspapers con- 
tended that, owing to the large num- 
ber of papers bought daily in the 
larger cities and carried home by 


suburbanites, no truthful record of cir- 
culation could be given. 

Publishers of the smaller papers 
contended that the bigger papers 
were making claims widely out of line, 
in many instances, to the disadvantage 
of the small papers. The smaller 
publishers succeeded in getting the fol- 
lowing resolution through: 

“RESOLVED; That it is the sense of this 
convention that a change be made in the 
bureau’s present procedure relative to 
municipalities within the city zone of an- 
other city, in accordance with the follow- 
ing: 

eAWhen a municipality in which a mem- 
ber newspaper is published is included in 
the arbitrary zone of another city, each 
newspaper in the larger city shall set forth 
its circulation in the municipality ar- 
bitrarily included in the city zone of the 
larger city.” 

In the matter of averaging the cir- 
culation on a five-day basis the motion 
to change the rule was overwhelm- 
ing lost. In the matter of the resolu- 
tion to revise the rules pertaining to 
the change in the division between 
morning and evening newspapers the 
motion was tabled. 

An effort to liberalize the rule gov- 
erning arrearages was also tabled and 
a suggested change in the eligibility 
rule, membership in A.B.C., failed. 

P. L. Thomson, president of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, in his 
address said: 

“Our membership numbers 1,722 
against 1,732 one year ago—a net 
loss of only 10, which compares with 
a loss of 106 last year and 112 the 
year previous. The percentage of 
members lost or dropped was highest 

(Continued on page 474) 
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Back 
for More 
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Courtesy, more than any- 
thing else, is required 
when a series of call- 
backs must be made. 
Here, impressions mean 
more than pressure, and 
the successful salesman 
sees to it that the impres- 
sions he leaves are good 
ones. 


“IT couldn’t very well meet 
that argument—at least. 
not today. But I left the 
door open, and Ill be 
back next month.” 


SEWING machine salesman called on a family— 
tried to sell them a new machine. Theirs was not 
very old, besides being in perfect condition, and 
that was exactly what they told him in loud, clear 
tones: “We don’t need or want another machine now.” 
The salesman thanked them. A month later he was back. 


“Mrs. Jones,” he said, “I wonder if you have considered 
he purchase of a new machine from this viewpoint,” and 
1e pointed out again the advantages of his machine. Mrs. 
jones said, ‘No, thank you.” 


A third month he came back again. The fourth month 
and still another cheerful visit. Finally, at the end of 
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Keep Coming 


If salesmen _ spinelessly 
gave up prospects after 
six, eight or a dozen calls, 
few sales records would 
be broken—persistence is 
the difference between 
“Too bad” and “Attaboy!” 


Many a_ good football 
team has knocked at the 
goal line all afternoon, 
only to put over the win- 
ning touchdown in the 
last few minutes of play. 
Star salesmen, like star 
athletes, are never licked. 


the sixth month he made a sale, where the average sales- 
man would have sworn on the first interview that there 
was not the slightest chance. 


It has worked out again and again in all lines of business. 
Keep coming back to your prospect. Try to present your 
arguments to him in a new way. Simply because he is not 
interested should not discourage you. He never is inter- 
ested until you make him so. 


Don’t be aggressive. Don’t try to force the prospect— 
but come back. 


It may be that you sell a part of the prospect’s mind 
each time; it may be that in the final and successful sale 
one of your arguments appears to him in a new light, or 
it may be that he neeaed that many pushes to make up his 
mind. 


Whatever the reason, it pays the salesman to keep com- 
ing back, to go back for more. 


BY 
W. M. GAY 


t three cents each, remittance with order. 


HERE is something of the 
patience of the bee about John 
G. Paton. He is more deter- 
mined than ever that the people 
of the New York Metropolitan Area, 
and later the rest of America, shall 
buy honey by brand. Specifically, he 
wants them to buy Golden Blossom 
honey, which John G. Paton Com- 
pany, New York, has been selling and 
promoting for fifteen years. He wants 
them to know why they should pay 
about 20% more for this brand than 
they do for run-of-the-hive honey. 
The efforts already made by Mr. 
Paton’s company toward this end have 
been by no means futile. Sales of 
Golden Blossom have increased, year 
after year, from $20,000 in 1919 to 
many times that figure in 1933. The 
company embarked October 18 on an 
eight months’ advertising campaign, 
which will include 336 advertisements 
in newspapers of New York and sur- 
rounding cities. This will be tied up 
with a merchandising drive primarily 
to independent stores in the Met Area, 
which Mr. Paton expects will lift the 
1934 and 1935 figures to much higher 
levels. 


The King’s Domain Is Growing 


Heretofore the company has used 
radio primarily for this product. The 
company has decided, however, that 
newspapers are on the whole a more 
effective “educational” medium. The 
newspaper campaign will be supple- 
mented by emphasis on Golden Blos- 
som in the Alfred W. McCann daily 
radio series over WOR, as it has 
been for several years. 

The company has won distribution 
for the product in 12,000 outlets in 
New York and for 75 miles around 
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Paton, at 73, 


Starts Largest Drive 
to Sell New Yorkers: 
Branded Honey 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


it. Most of these are chain 
units. Mr. Paton has had 
several of the larger chains, 
like Daniel Reeves, with 
him almost from the start. He has per- 
suaded them to promote his product 
and not to cut prices. This year, 
starting October 21, a force of men 
under the direction of John H. Paton, 
his son, who is vice-president and 
sales manager, went out to do a 
thorough merchandising job among 
independents. 


“Flavor and Healthfulness” 


Golden Blossom brand represents 
only a small fraction of the honey 
which John G. Paton Company haa- 
dies. The largest distributor of honey, 
the company sells throughout this 
country and to others. National Bis- 
cuit Company, for example, buys 
Paton honey in bulk for sweetening 
cookies. Italy takes a lot of it. Con- 
centrating on ‘‘natural sweets,” the 
company also sells maple syrup. 

But Golden Blossom seems to be 
John G.’s pride and joy. By means 
of its identity—it is perhaps the only 
intensively advertised brand in this 
field—he hopes to do an effective edu- 
cation job on behalf of “flavor” and 
“healthfulness” of certain types of 
honey. 

Ninety-nine and forty-four one 
hundredths of food advertisers talk 
“flavor” and “healthfulness,” some of 
them rather promiscuously. After 
more than a half century in the food 
industry, and 40 years as a handler 
of honey, John G. Paton appears to 
have put some weight behind his 
words. 

Let us go back to the bees, who 
are, after all, more important in this 
old industry even than he. Bees, as 


John G. Paton, Honey King 


you know, get honey from flowers. 
Flowers usually smell nicely. The 
bees take this smell (nectar) home 
to the hive with them. (There is a 
certain Mae West angle to this, for 
though the bees work hard making 
visits to flowers, they get a great deal 
of pleasure out of them.) It takes, 
the Patons pere et fils tell SM, about 
3,750,000 visits to give you a pound 
of honey. You pay for most honey 
(all honey requires, in the average, 
the same number of visits) 15 or 20 
cents a pound. For Golden Blossom 
you pay perhaps a nickel more. 

There may or may not be a Mae 
West angle in the fact that bees are 
easily satisfied. (We forgot to men- 
tion that the Queen bee, of which 
there is only one to a hive, does noth- 
ing but lay 30,000 to 40,000 eggs at 
a sitting; and that the active members 
of a colony number from 30,000 to 
300,000.) This parenthesis may ac- 
count in part for their easy satisfac- 
tion. Competition for flowers is 
rather keen. Also, bees don’t travel 
very far. They flit from one flower 
to the next. They do not pick their 
prospects carefully—or, rather, they 
do not go far afield for them. Thus, 
if the neighboring prospects are most- 
ly sun flowers, the flavor of the re- 
sultant honey is not so good. 


Educated Bees, Raw Honey 


Honey is gathered by bees from 
213 species of flowers. Each flower 
has a different flavor. The three best, 
experts have found, are orange blos- 
soms, sage and clover. Orange blossom, 
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from which the name Golden Blos- 
som comes, Mr. Paton believes is best 
of all. It is the earliest blossom to 
appear in the spring. The fact that 
Mr. Paton is a Native Son has noth- 
ing to do with his assertion that, 
standing on the San Gabriel moun- 
tains, you can reccive their bouquet 
from the sunkist valleys of Southern 
California for miles and miles. 

For Golden Blossom, as we have 
intimated, 210 of the possible flowers 
are banned. Mostly it comes from 
orange blossoms. By planting his 
hives near the right flowers, the 
apiarist can determine the type of 
honey they will get. The Patons have 


OTHE BEE LINE TO HEALTH” 


** 
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NO DANDELIONS are on the cail list 


of Golden blossom boney bees. Only the “me = 
fragram orange blossom, the sweet clover 


of mountain meadows, and the perfumed - 
sage. Small wonder pure Golden blossom ~~ 
honey is so much more tasty and delicious pe 


than just plain honey. 


tusist on Golden blosam for 
pure, natural honey sweetness 


im can or jar, 
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Appreved by ALFRED W. McCANN 


Highlighted copy in this new series of 
Golden Blossom advertisements (two col- 
umns by 60 lines) emphasizes flavor. 
But “The Bee Line to Health” head line 
runs throughout the series and the small 
“pinned-on” box carries a different health- 
ful application of honey in each ad. 


done an educational job along this 
line. 

The Alfred W. McCanns and others 
have had a lot to say for 20 years 
about “honey and health.” The 
Patons have found in surveys that the 
average housewife buys honey pri- 
marily for health. But as a matter 
of fact, John G. Paton claims that the 
“average brand of honey sold on the 
market today has no health value 
at all.” American consumers are 
chiefly responsible for this. They 
want honey which does not become 
solid in the bottom of the can or 
bowl. So most of the suppliers turn 
out cooked honey. Mr. Paton claims 
that heat above 145 degrees destroys 
the health-giving enzymes. Golden 
Blossom is ‘‘raw.” 

The advertising campaign, handled 
by T. A. Ballantyne, vice-president of 
Al Paul Lefton Company, will en- 
deavor to explain these differences, in 
addition to surveying the habits of 
bees as a whole. 

The elder Paton started in the food 
business as a buyer for William T. 
Coleman & Company, San Francisco 
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(now the Johnson, Locke Mercantile 
Company). He is said to have sold 
the first case of canned cherries from 
the Golden State, and also to have had 
a hand in the first shipment of 
oranges. He got the idea of “con- 
trolled-production” of honey while on 
a visit to Jevne’s, Los Angeles, which 
is still perhaps the best food market 
in the country. (We are adopted 
Native Sons ourselves!) He persuad- 
ed a friend to put bees to work on 
orange blossoms near San Diego. 
Then he came East. In the years that 
followed he kept training and expand- 
ing the honey sources. 

He was doing moderately well in 
the “grocery business” in New York 
until he undertook to sell for a group 
of beekeepers near Blackfoot, Idaho, 
eleven carloads of honey. Eleven car- 
loads are a lot of honey. New Yorkers 
did not know much about honey. 
Probably they did not buy, all to- 
gether, eleven carloads in a year. But 
Mr. Paton has always been somewhat 
adept at turning “inventory” into cash. 
(He turns over his present stock of 
honey about eight times annual!y.) 


Godfather, the Late McCann 


Jason Rogers was publishing, and 
Henry J. Wright editing the New 
York Globe then. Mr. Wright was 
making some editorial stir on the sub- 
ject of pure foods, and. Alfred W. 
McCann was doing an aggressive pure 
food page for the paper. Mr. Paton 
brought his problem to them. Mr. 
McCann, on investigation, fouad in 
honey a subject as intriguing as whole 
wheat bread or tomato juice. He cut 
loose on a honey series, mentioning 
Golden Blossom and the outlets by 
name. In a few weeks, at twice the 
prevailing market price, the shipment 
was exhausted. And New York con- 
sumers had begun to become “honey 
conscious.” 

When Mr. McCann turned to radio 
as a medium for his pure food pro- 
motion, Mr. Paton saw to it that Gol- 
den Blossom was included. For sev- 
eral years, under the late and the 
present Alfred W. McCanns, radio 
has been the principal medium. The 
Patons are now turning back toward 
newspapers again. They think that 
newspapers, first in New York and 
then in other cities, will be the most 
effective means of telling an unusual 
and constructive story. 

Though honey is grown by scores 
of thousands of apiarists in the United 
States, and is one of the world’s oldest 
and most widespread industries, the 
total annual production in this coun- 
try is dest at only $50,000,000. 
John G. Paton is working patiently 
to correct this. 


“Cracker Barrel” Soap 
Displays Up Sales for 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


The cracker barrel idea of merchan- 
dise display has been transplanted 
from grocery stores into drug stores by 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. Result: Drug 
store sales of Colgate’s five-cent soaps 
have risen rapidly during the past 
Summer. The company believes it has 
added a million dollars to the soap 
sales of druggists this year with trade 
promotion aids that back up its policy 
of helping to ‘“‘stabilize dealer profits.” 

Loose piles of soap in open top dis- 
play barrels, standing counter high, 
were contrary to drug store tradition 
a year ago. All soap had been under 
glass, safely beyond the reach of fur- 
tive hands. Soap looked like museum 
pieces in most stores. But Colgate is 
changing all that. It is appealing to 
druggists with its new low prices, the 
limitation of several brands of Col- 
gate 5-cent soaps to drug and depart- 
ment store fields—such brands as 
Charmis, Orchis, Old Colonial, Gar- 
denia, White Rose and Big Bath sell- 
ing to stores at 45 cents a dozen to per- 
mit a margin of about 25%—and-the 
offer of window and counter displays 
that are definitely increasing sales for 
stores that use them. 

Having won acceptance for single 
floor displays, the company is now of- 
fering druggists a triple display unit 
showing the Colgate line of 5-cent 
soaps in the center, with Palmolive at 
one side and Cashmere Bouquet at 10 
cents on the other: “Soap Sales!” ex- 
claims the round back-card that tops 
the whole display piece. This and the 
tumbled piles of soap cakes intensify 
the cracker-barrel idea. 


Colgate expands soap display unit from 
single “barrel” to triple container. 
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Lower Inventories, Livelier Demand 
Point to Industrial Expansion 


LTHOUGH the improvement 
in rural and farm districts con- 
tinues to overshadow industrial 
activity of the nation, recent 

trends indicate that the differential 
will gradually become smaller during 
the next several months. A survey of 
the principal manufacturing centers 
shows that many industries are now 
improving or are in a position to ex- 
pand during that time. Among the 
industries which are in a favorable 
position for expansion, we find: Steel, 
automobiles, rubber, tire and tube 
manufacturing, reclaimed rubber, silk, 
wool, rayon and newsprint. 

Since the early part of July, steel 
production has been low relative to de- 
mand. Consequently, the huge inven- 
tories that were accumulated during 
the second quarter of 1934 have been 
greatly reduced. The recent expansion 
in miscellaneous orders for steel has 
caused some improvement to take place 
in steel operations. The fact remains, 
however, that demand is still exceeding 
production, which indicates that fur- 
ther increases in operating schedules 
are likely. In connection with the 
steel industry, we find that just as the 
Cleveland Federal Reserve District suf- 
fered most from the curtailment in 
steel operations during the Summer 
period, this district is now having the 
largest gains, Pittsburgh has recover- 
ed from approximately 9% of capacity, 
the low point reached this Summer, to 
20% reported last week. Eastern 
Pennsylvania has shown a similar gain. 


Auto Industry Steps on Gas 


The automobile industry has also 
been correcting its maladjusted posi- 
tion at a rapid rate during recent 
months. Production had been reduced 
drastically, yet sales have held up rela- 
tively well, the decline being less than 
seasonal. Thus inventories of auto- 
mobiles, held by dealers, are declining. 
Production on 1935 models is now get- 
ting under way and, since the statistical 
position of the industry is improving, 
and purchasing power continues to 
hold up relatively well, sales should 
continue favorable and _ production 
schedules can be increased accordingly. 
This should improve the sales possi- 
bilities in the Chicago and Cleveland 
Reserve districts. Since Detroit is the 
center for this industry, improvement 
should be especially evident there. 

The rubber industry presents an- 
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other case where activity has declined 
more than seasonally during the Sum- 
mer months. However, during Sep- 
tember the decline in rubber consump- 
tion was less than seasonal. This was 
due primarily to the expansion in the 
production of miscellaneous rubber 
products. The trend of the tire and 
tube industry was unfavorable. But 
with the improvement in automobile 
schedules, there should be some in- 
crease in the manufacture of tires and 
tubes, as well as other rubber prod- 
ucts used in automobiles. Thus the 
outlook for this industry during the 
next few months is favorable. Here 
again we find the districts of Cleve- 
land and Chicago receiving the great- 
est benefit. The city of Akron might 
be mentioned as the beneficiary of a 
large share of this improvement. 
Manufacturing activity in the silk 
and wool industries declined during 
September, because of the strike. This 
curtailment aided the statistical posi- 
tion of these industries and activity is 
again increasing. The relatively low 
price of raw silk, which is now off- 
setting the increases in other manufac- 
turing costs, places the silk industry 
in a strong competitive position. New 
orders are improving and thus manu- 


The question, Where are 
my best markets? is being an- 
swered in these regular con- 
tributions by the heads of 
Economics Statistics, Inc. Their 
analyses of price, demand and 
inventory trends are being 
used as a guide by many of 
the most important financial 
and industrial organizations 
in the country. Their studies 
on selective marketing appear 
exclusively in Sales Manage- 
ment. 


facturing activity will probably in- 
crease, contrary to the normal seasonal 
trends, in November and December. 
The wool industry will show a similar 
trend since most of the uncertainties 
which have been adversely affecting 
it have been cleared away. During 
October activity increased sharply. In 
addition, retail sales of woolen goods 
have improved. The demand for raw 
wool has become stronger and prices 
have advanced. This should create a 
further expansion in this industry. The 
improvement expected from these two 
industries should aid business par- 
ticularly in the New England territory. 
Therefore trade in and near the cities 
of Boston, Philadelphia and New York 
should show some minor improvement. 

There were no particularly unfavor- 
able developments during the month. 
Those industries which did not im- 
prove, or show indications of further 
improvement, simply remained in an 
unchanged state, or in some cases the 
uncertainties make the outlook inde- 
terminate. 


Middlewest Benefits 


In summarizing the industrial de- 
velopments of the month, it is evident 
that the Cleveland and Chicago Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts are in a position 
to receive the greatest benefit from the 
current increases in industrial activity 
and the further expansion that is ex- 
pected in the immediate future. Also, 
it might be mentioned again, as was 
explained in our last SALES MANAGE- 
MENT article, that the Atlanta and 
Richmond districts have shown tfe- 
markable gains in trade. The ne 
cipal reason for these gains has been 
the improvement shown in the tobac- 
co industry, both as it affects farm 
income and manufacturing activity. 

As is pointed out in the first para- 
graph of this article, trade in the farm- 
ing sections of the nation has improved 
very much. Prices are favorable and 
marketings are still increasing. In 
addition, benefit payments by the Gov- 
ernment are large. But it stands to 
reason that increases in sales of auto- 
mobiles, farm equipment, refrigerators, 
etc., must necessarily result in increased 
industrial activity. Greater manufac- 
turing activity means more employ- 
ment, larger payrolls and greater pur- 
chasing power. Thus it seems that 
sales efforts should be gradually ex- 
panded in industrial centers. 
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Wholesalers’ reports like this, plus detailed dealer reports, give RCA Radiotron 


Company a monthly check on every tube it ships and every unit in its selling system. 


First Six Months of RCA Plan 
Reduces Tube Sales Chaos 


AST May the RCA Radiotron 
Company, biggest factor in the 
radio tube business, couched its 
lance, lowered its visor and at- 

tacked the chaos that has been racking 
the industry. It abandoned outright 
selling to distributors; adopted con- 
signment selling. 

The first half-year has now passed. 
The company checks up results as of 
November 1 and makes a few changes. 

These are the main achievements: 
The company now has nearly bullet- 
proof control over retail prices on its 
tubes; its firm price policy has helped 
reduce the industry chaos; it now 
knows every one of its dealers for the 
first time in company history, and 
checks their sales and stock monthly; 
the dealer practice of using RCA tubes 
as loss leaders has been greatly cur- 
tailed; dealer relations are better. 

Further, the shyster retailer now has 
a tough time refilling RCA packages 
with polished-up, worn-out tubes, to be 
worked off on the public as new. A 
non-refillable carton has been adopted. 


Public Put on Guard 


This new carton is backed by a 
“sealed carton crusade,” which is car- 
ried to the public with big national 
advertising in magazines, over the air 
and in local dealer newspaper space. 
The nation has been put on guard. 

Since other tube leaders—Tung- 
Sol (which went to consignment sell- 
ing a year ago), Arcturus, Kenrad and 
Hytron---also now use sealed cartons 
and Raytheon, National Union, and 
Sylvania have them on order, the 
day of bamboozling the public with 
old tubes in new boxes seems to be 
nearing its sunset. 

Until last Spring the RCA Radio- 
tron Company marketed tubes by 
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direct selling to distributors. It 
helped distributors stimulate dealers, 
but it never knew its dealers, nor any- 
thing in detail about their business. 
It had about 25,000 dealers’ names on 
the list to receive “Good News,” the 
company house organ, and it got cer- 
tain direct orders for window displays 
and dealer helps. But it could never 
number its dealers with accuracy, nor 
control their activities. 

Then came the consignment plan. 
When the company announced it last 
Spring, promising stable prices, a uni- 
form deal to all, national advertising 
and a protected profit, dealers flocked 
to their district distributors with appli- 
cations for retait agencies. The oppor- 
tunity to stock at the expense of the 
company was irresistible. 


Weeding Out the Unfit 


No less than 60,000 applications 
were filed. This was whittled down, 
by elimination of the unfit, to about 
30,000—the approximate number that 
has been functioning during the first 
half of the initial year. But even that 
is too many. 

They were questioned closely in the 
application blanks each one filled out. 
The company wanted to know whether 
they were exclusive radio shops, or 
electrical dealers—who handle most 
of the tube business—or whether they 
were hardware, furniture or music 
stores or radio service shops. It want- 
ed to know the size and number of 
display windows. That would be a 
good key to their capacity to promote 
Radiotrons. It asked their annual tube 
volume over the counter, and on serv- 
ice work. That would tell whether 
they were merchandisers or repair 
men. It wanted to know whether 
they possessed a tube tester—a $35-to- 


$100 piece of equipment that wouldn't 
be owned by fly-by-nights. 

Thus it divided the sheep from the 
goats right off the bat. Information 
was apt to be correct because it had to 
come through the hands of distributors 
who generally knew each applicant. 

Finally the applicant had to agree 
that he would “regularly display in 
our store and display windows adver- 
tising material on your radio tubes 
and will exert who‘e-hearted effort to 
scil your tubes.” 

The approximately 30,000 “R 
agents’ agreed to sell at list prices 
stipulated by the company and to ob- 
serve the company’s sales rules. They 
agreed to report monthly stock on 
hand and sales—with a 5%, 10-days 
inducement to keep their reports on 
time each month. These reports were 
to go through the distributors’ hands 
for relaying to the company both in 
individual detail and in distributor 
summaries. In this way company of- 
fices at Harrison, New Jersey, could 
keep the closest kind of record on 
each ““W agent’s’’ or distributor's 
activities and each “R agent’s’’ sales, 
stock, payments and reorders. 


RCA Radiotron Company builds a whole 

national selling campaign around this 

sealed package to stop resale of old 
tubes in new wrappers. 


Thus the company was able to set 
up for the first time an accurate, con- 
solidated picture of the exact state of 
its business month by month. 

And thus the new deal in consign- 
ment selling started out. 

It Josked good at first and nearly 
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everybody was _ satisfied—especially 
after the company soon decided to 
buy up all old RCA stock in old-style 
open cartons. 

“R agent's” compensation was scaled 
according to the number of units they 
sold. 

This worked fairly well. But in 
August the company reduced retail 
prices. 

So on November 1, when the sec- 
ond half of the first year began, a 
change was made. Agents are now 
e on a dollar instead of a unit 

asis and percentages increase in six 
short stages instead of three long ones. 
The top compensation is about 15% 
above that of the original plan. And 
bookkeeping involved in the reporting 
system is greatly simplified. 

Thus the RCA Radiotron Company, 
having learned a good deal by its 


first half-year, advances into its second 
on the consignment plan. Dealer re- 
lations are definitely improved because 
every agent knows he gets the same 
kind of a deal as all other agents, his 
discount rising with his volume. 
Prices are definitely firmer—although 
there is still a good deal of gyp selling 
made possible by some manufacturers 
under an any-price-to-get-the-business 
policy, offering all sorts of wide mar- 
gins (50 and 10-and 10-and 5 and so 
on) to “good” buyers. 

General Sales Manager C. R. King 
believes the profit advantages of his 
consignment plan—no interest on in- 
vestment, no loss due to unsalable 
tubes, no loss from price changes, etc. 
—plus his new, more liberal com- 
pensation rate to dealers, is going to 
more than offset the lure of wider 
margins offered by some competitors. 


Why I'm Sour on Straight 
Commission for Salesmen 


SALES MANAGEMENT has printed, on a number of 
occasions, arguments in favor of the straight commis- 
sion method of compensation. Here’s the other side 
of the picture. Do you agree or disagree? 


BY EDWIN LAIRD CADY 


USINESS lifetime spent as a 
salesman, age not less than 45 
nor over 60, married, at least 
two children, owner of own 
home, owner of car, and veteran of at 
least two years spent with this frm— 
such were the specifications of the big 
business producers of a firm that ‘‘em- 
ploys” nearly two thousand salesmen 
on straight commission. The specifica- 
tions are interesting because an increas- 
ing number of business managements 
like to think of salesmanship as being 
direct labor, and to employ salesmen 
on straight commission that makes the 
salesmen’s pay as abruptly terminable 
as that of any piece working machine 
hand. 

And why not pay salesmen straight 
commission? After all, modern man- 
agements like to set up every cost item 
in terms of percentage of net sales price. 
Charts are made more quickly for dis- 
play, profit sources are isolated more 
readily for development, and loss 
producers are identified more positive- 
ly for elimination when every cost is 
a predictable percentage of net sales 
price. Also, explanations to boards 
of directors and to bankers are clari- 
fied. By contrast, the old-fashioned 
methods of “hiring” salesmen on sal- 
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aries that include vacations with pay, 
or even of “developing” salesmen to 
spend their business lives with the firm, 
both require that the cost of salesman- 
ship be an unpredictable percentage 
of general administrative overhead. 
Are managements losing anything 
worth while by turning to straight 
commission ? 

Straight commission requires that a 
salesman be able to manage himself 
financially. The specifications above 
all describe men who have managed 
their personal financial affairs com- 
petently. The type that has a genius 
for getting along with people and 
making friends, but needs a. strict 
check rein on his handling of money, 
is eliminated automatically. Further- 
more, competent financial managers 
are too rare in any field for many of 
them to remain in the ranks of sales- 
men. The man who can manage his 
own money soon turns to managing 
that of others, which fact explains 
much of the characteristic turnover 
among good commission salesmen. 

Straight commission payment leads 
the salesman who is pressed for money 
to milk his revenue sources as rapidly 
as possible. His natural bent is to 
cash everything as soon as he can 


rather than to wait for sound creative 
selling methods to bear their richer 
fruit. He becomes an order grabber 
rather than a salesman, unless his be 
an exceptionally sound character. 
There are always plenty of commission 
jobs to be had if his trade turns 
against him. The specification above 
is “business lifetime spent as a sales- 
man,” not as a drifting order grabber. 

A motor truck agency in New York 
had an illuminating experience with 
this revenue-source-milking type. This 
firm, knowing that constructive cre- 
ative selling is what brings the big 
motor truck commissions, gave its men 
an intensive two months’ training 
course on the basis that two years 
of experience after the course would 
make world’s champion producers of 
them. Check up at the end of the 
two-year experience period revealed 
that more than 80% of the trained 
men had milked their immediate ac- 
counts and taken their trained abil- 
ities elsewhere. 


Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 

In any line of business there is a 
definite minimum cost for finding, re- 
cruiting and training a sales’ force. 
This sum can be spent over a period 
of time by starting with really good 
men and supporting them while they 
are being thoroughly trained, or the 
expenditure can be made all at one 
time by paying for the high cost of 
supervision that alone can successfully 
get a commission sales force in the 
field. The cost of supervising the 
commission force is undoubtedly the 
greater, and the sales promotion and 
advertising budgets necessary to sound 
distributing agenda are undoubtedly 
greater for commission salesmen than 
for more permanent sales personnel. 

In some lines of business the tech- 
nical knowledge needed by salesmen 
requires too long training periods to 
make commission employment prac- 
tical. Other lines are so highly sea- 
sonal that nothing but commission 
sales forces are practical. But alto- 
gether, it seems probable that many 
of the managements now drifting to 
commission salesmen for bookkeeping 
and financial control reasons are los- 
ing advantages that will make definite 
differences in the annual profit and 
loss statements. 


Beech-Nut believes its December full 
page on chewing gum, fruit drops and 
mints, to appear in 88 magazines, will 
reach a larger reader audience than any 
other gum or candy manufacturer has ever 
addressed in a single month. The circula- 
tion will be “almost equal to the com- 
bined circulations of all morning and eve- 
ning newspapers published.” The full page 
is a good-natured John Hay drawing of a 
circus scene with Beech-Nut packages in 
giant size against a Lilliputian background. 
It is one of a series to run through 1935. 
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Power Companies First to Profit 
as TVA Market Starts to Boom 


Things are humming in the Tennessee Valley. This 
report tells how Georgia Power, Tennessee Electric 
Power and Edison General Electric Appliance Com- 
pany are going after business—and getting it— 
under the TVA and EHFA plans. 


By PAUL SEVERANCE 


VEN in the present preliminary 
iz stage of the Tennessee Valley 
Development, evidences of an 
exceptional market for electrical 
appliances are being demonstrated by 
actual sales. With the Electrical 
Home and Farm Authority pushing 
demand for appliances with exhibits, 
advertising and the financing of long- 
term contracts, the entire region has 
become a “‘salesman’s paradise” for 
an endless list of goods. 
Already thousands of electrical 
units have been sold, and the buying 


tanooga and serving, with the excep- 
tion of Knoxville, most of the mid- 
dle and western sections of the state, 
put 1,800 employes behind a brief 
sales crusade. Each employe was al- 
lowed a bonus of $5 for every pros- 
pect he turned in who was sold an 
appliance. This prize was awarded 
regardless of whether the prospect 
bought from the power company’s 
salesman or through an independent 
dealer. A $5 bonus was also allowed 
independent companies on each sale 
made during the ten-week drive, the 


When curious onlookers touched a tinfoil disk on the glass of Tennessee Electric 

Power Company's “Magic Window,” various items in the window turned on and off, 

one after another; fans whirled, lights gleamed, heating elements glowed, and the 

electric light bulb nose of “Reddy Kilowatt,” the little comic trade-mark figure, 
turned a radiant red. 


wave has just started. Taking the 
lead in these activities are the several 
power companies serving the territory. 
Georgia Power, for example, launch- 
ing a thirty-day sales drive sold 800 
tefrigerators the first day. In the 
ourse of the campaign, 5,596 elec- 
trical units were placed in homes, 
stores, and offices. 

The Tennessee Electric Power 
Company, with headquarters in Chat- 
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power company’s chief interest being 
in the sale of electric current which 
these appliances would consume. 

Power company sales alone totaled 
4,500 electrical refrigerators, 1,600 
ranges, 750 water heaters. Of these, 
90% of the ranges, 100% of the 
water heaters, and 85% of the tre- 
frigerators were special TVA approved 
models. 

Two novel features were used by 


the Tennessee Power in its sales cam- 
paign. One of these was the intro- 
duction of a little cartoon figure called 
“Reddy Kilowatt,” a comic caricature 
with limbs like lightning bolts and a 
red electric light bulb for a nose. 
Prizes were offered for four-line verses 
on the activities and personality of 
“Reddy” and thousands of contribu- 
tions poured in, even long after the 
drive had ended. 

The other feature was the “Magic 
Window,” supplied by Westinghouse. 
This displayed some eight or ten ap- 
pliances and a tinfoil disk on the glass 
was marked by an arrow and a sign, 
‘Touch Here.” Pressure on the disk, 
which to all appearances was not con- 
nected by electric wiring, turned on 
and off the various items in the win- 
dow: lights, an electric fan, electric 
heating units—and the bright red bulb 
of ‘‘Reddy Kilowatt’s’’ nose. The win- 
dow attracted large crowds and was 
used effectively even in the smaller 
towns. 


Edison Dramatizes Story 


— the most outstanding event 
in stimulating sales and in demonstrat- 
ing the superiority of electrical devices 
over older methods has been the Hot- 
point show, called “Kitchen Cutie,” 
which has been “playing the circuit” 
of the Valley to capacity houses. The 
entertainment was written and pro- 
duced by W. T. Christy, Southern 
sales manager for the Edison General 
Electric Appliance Company with 
headquarters in Atlanta. It is a com- 
bination of wit and feminine pulchri- 
tude. It makes a dramatic contrast be- 
tween the old and the new in house- 
hold comforts, humor paving the way 
for some sales point that soaks in while 
the audience is recovering from its 
mirth. The economy of electrical ap- 
pliances and the ease of long-term in- 
stallments (three years in some cases, 
through the cooperation of EHFA) are 
other factors that are thrust home most 
effectively. 

Opening in Knoxville, in one of the 
local theatres, ‘Kitchen Cutie’’ played 
to a capacity audience, and a request 
was made for a return engagement. 
No admission was charged, but all 
dealers and salesmen in the territory 
were urged to invite their prospects 
to come and bring their families. 

The makers of Hotpoint are among 

(Continued on page 478) 
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Twenty-four-sheet posters are among the dealer helps sage “~ 


licensees to help them sell the advantage of Vitamin D. 


licensee needs to be inserted in these 


“ready use” 


¢4~ for its 
the name of the 


ge Te aids. 


Vitex to Extend Bakers’ Business 
with Vitamin D Promotion Plan 


AVING increased the number 

of dairy licensees for Vitex 

Vitamin D cod-liver oil con- 

centrate from 90 to 200 in 

the last year, and having helped sys- 

tematically to increase the sales of cach, 

National Oil Products Company, Inc., 

Harrison, New Jersey, mobilizes its 

forces to win a larger share of the na- 
tion’s bakers to this process. 

Some 60 bakers in 21 states already 
are engaged in selling Vitex bread, 
explains Dr. C. I. Post, manager of 
the Vitex department. With licensee 
dairies in 36 states and in Canada, Dr. 
Post believes that nationwide distribu- 
tion in both fields may be attained next 
year. By that time National Oil Prod- 
ucts may be ready for an educational 
campaign over its own signature. 
Meanwhile, it will continue to sup- 
port its licensees with stimulating sales 
plans and promotion material. 

On January 1, 1933, when the 
process was introduced commercially, 
it is pointed out, there were two dairy 
and four bakery licensees. The amount 
of Vitex sold to licensees in both 
groups increased 250% in the first 
quarter of 1934 over the first quarter 
of 1933; 328% in the second quarter 
over parallel period of 1933, and 
300% in the third quarter. 


Continuous Educational Job 


The commercial expansion of this 
process, developed at and controlled 
by Columbia University, however, Dr. 
Post emphasizes, involves more than 
number of licensees and amount of 


Vitex sold. Because all promotional 
statements must be scientifically justi- 
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fied, the company has a large and con- 
tinuous educational job. 

NOP, in fact, has been so success- 
ful in persuading dairy and bakery 
licensees to employ advertising and 
promotional material—prepared by 
Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins & Easton, 
Inc., its marketing and public relations 
counsel—that other food groups have 
become interested in Vitamin D from 
a sales angle. 

The scope of the program, and the 
opportunities of the individual licensee, 
Dr. Post points out, grow with the in- 
crease in scientific knowledge of the 
specific values of vitamin D in the diet. 
Thus for two years the emphasis has 
been on vitamin D milk and its value 
in the infant’s and child’s diet. Now, 
however, on the publication of a great 
deal of new scientific evidence that 
vitamin D is of value to adults, the 
vitamin D bread story is greatly 
strengthened. It becomes the aggres- 
sive “Four D Plan for Better Teeth” — 
including Dentist, Dental Hygiene, 
Diet and Vitamin D. 


Helping Licensees Sell 


NOP salesmen are occupied as much 
with helping licensees sell intelligently 
as they are with selling them. They 
are secking, first, to increase the accept- 
ance of the process with consumers. 
In addition to helping bakers train 
their route men, salesmen and dealers, 
and stimulate them through contests 
and otherwise, they help licensees to 
get the story over to leading local phy- 
sicians and dentists, to work with 
women’s organizations, to sponsor lec- 
tures and the showing of a film, and 


to get newspaper publicity. 

An elaborate and detailed portfolio 
covering bakers’ operations is now be- 
ing shown to them. It gives detailed 
instructions on holding sales and deal- 
er meetings (at which a physician or 
dietician would make a short talk) ; 


Dr. C. LIL. Post, 
manager of the 
Vitex department 
of NOP, empha- 
sizes the point 
that licensees, 
sales grow only as 
scientific knowl- 
edge of the val- 
ues of Vitamin D 
is disseminated. 


sampling, store demonstrations, film 
showings, and the like. 

“Physician and dentist contact” is 
covered in another section. Each local 
doctor will receive a “Digest of Facts 
and Opinions” on vitamin D, repre- 
senting various current findings of re- 
search which will be delivered by a 
messenger boy, with a personalized let- 
ter. Advertising in local medical 
journals also is urged. 

Newspaper consumer copy, ranging 
from 100 line advance “‘teasers’ to 
half-page announcements; truck and 
hood posters; 24-shect posters; radio 
continuities, are some of the things 
presented for “ready use,” with only 
the name of the licensee to be inserted. 
For the children is offered entertain- 
ment in the form of two Mickey 
Mouse pictures; also an educational 
film on vitamin D. For high schoo! 
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. . . . to those who come for business we present 


the following marketing map of .........-4.. 


California...the THREE POINT MARKET 


679, of California’s retail sales 


colume is concentrated within 
514,99, of its land area 


County Outline Map 


In Oakland .. THE POST-ENOUI RER . . concentrates 96% of its circulation 
in Oakland and suburbs . . and reaches 42% of the English Reading Families of the city. 


In San Francisco... THE CALL-BULLETIN .. with the largest city circulation 


. . covers 65% of the city’s English Speaking Families . . and concentrates 93% of its total 


circulation in San Francisco and its suburbs. 


In Los Angeles. .§ THE HERALD AND EXPRESS. . the largest daily 


newspaper in the West . . reaches three out of every five English Speaking Families in the 


Los Angeles city area. 


Represented Nationally by 


| PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
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students and women’s clubs there are 
prepared lectures, usually in connection 
with showing of the film, on ‘How 
Research Is Improving Our Diet.”’ 


For editors before and after the 
advertising campaign breaks, there are 
releases headed “Joins Nation-wide 
Campaign for Better Teeth; (Blank's) 


This portfolio has 
been prepared to 
give Vitex licensees 
detailed instruc- 
tions on getting co- 
operation from lo- 
cal doctors and den- 
tists, operating 
sales and dealer 
meetings, sampling, 
store demonstra- 
tions, film show- 
ings, ete. 


Baking Company Enlists in War on 
Tooth Decay,” and then ‘Better 
Tooth” Plan Explained; Bakery Head 
Tells How ‘Four D's’ Help to Combat 
Tooth Decay.” 

After these come a series of illus- 
trated “features” from the “Vitamin 
D Information Bureau.” 


“Poker Hand” Sales Contest Spurs 


Salesmen in Used Car Drive 


HE Buffalo branch of the Chev- 

rolet Motor Company has just 

inaugurated a “poker hand” 

contest to promote used car sales 
in and around the city. This campaign, 
under the direction of Phil E. Orpet, is 
gradually winning acceptance by deal- 
ers throughout the city as an effective 
and amusing way of disposing of used 
cars. While the campaign is yet in its 
infancy, it has already been adopted by 
one of the largest dealers in western 
New York, the Brost Chevrolet Com- 
pany, of Buffalo. 

The plan was originated by Mr. 
Orpet when he was sales promotion 
manager for Chevrolet in Texas. It 
operates as follows: The high man 
in used car sales on Monday is al- 
lowed to select a card from the deck. 
He naturally chooses an ace, aiming 
for the best poker hand he can get. 
If he feels that his sales during the 
week will allow him to maintain first 
place every day for five straight days, 
he would try to build a royal flush. 
But if he feels that he cannot hit the 
first place mark every day during the 
period, and fails to win the second 
day, he must adjust his hand accord- 
ingly. In the event that he loses the 
second day and the high man does not 
choose an ace, the first player is smart 
in picking an ace if he wins again the 
third day. If on the other hand, high 
man on the second day chooses an ace, 
our contestant must start building for 
i different run. 
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His purpose is now to get four aces 
if his sales record makes that possible, 
or at least to get a full house with aces 
up. Or he may try for a full house 
composed of other cards, depending 
of course upon his progression in the 
race, and his standing in relation to 
the rest of the salesmen. 

Cash prizes are offered for the best 
hands at the end of the contest week, 
the best hand receiving the largest 
prize, and so on down the list. 

This competitive method keeps sales- 
men stepping every minute. They are 
never sure who will win the contest 
until the last card is selected, since a 
salesman with good card sense has as 
much chance at the prize money as the 
salesmen who move the most cars in 
total, but who do not know their pok- 
er. 

To add further interest to the com- 
petition, the salesman who fails to 
reach a minimum score and whose 
hand is hardly a hand at all, must pay 
the penalty of wearing a brown derby 
hat for ten days, and forfeit a fine of 
ten dollars if caught without the chap- 
eau during that period. 

All reports seem to show that few 
salesmen will be forced to submit to the 
brown derby humiliation, and indica- 
tions point to a banner season in used 
car sales for dealers who are adopting 
this sales contest. 

Mr. Orpet formerly served as east- 
ern regional sales promotion head for 
the Chevrolet Company. 


Preview Opens Marketing 


of Novel Furniture Line 


A new line of furniture, backed by 
a novel plan of original promotion, 
made its appearance October 22 at a 
preview in New York. ‘Amodec,” 
an abbreviation of American Modern 
Decoration, is the class name of the 
new line, created by Donald Deskey 
and Leo Jiranek and manufactured by 
the Thomasville Chair Company and 
the Finch Furniture Company. The 
showing in New York covered dining 
room and bedroom pieces only. Lines 
for other rooms in the “Amodec’”’ 
mode will be displayed Iater. 

The design might be called tempered 
modern, and is intended, both in ap- 
pearance and price, to conform with 
pre-fabricated houses and the other 
forms of low-cost housing construc- 
tion now developing. Designs of the 
furniture, and even of the hardware, 
have been registered with the design 
registry bureau of the Furniture Code 
Authority in an effort to protect them 
in spite of the unusual procedure of 
displaying “Amodec” months before 
the annual furniture openings in New 
York and Chicago. In order to show 
the 250 dining room and bedroom 
pieces at the Waldorf-Astoria for three 
days, beginning October 22, twenty- 
seven hotel rooms were used. The 
same sort of advance display will be 
made in a Chicago hotel beginning 
November 5. 


A.N.A. to Meet Nov. 19-21 
in Atlantic City 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Association of National Advertisers will 
be held in Atlantic City on November 19, 
20 and 21, according to an announcement 
by Managing Director Paul B. West. 
Robert J. Flood, the Gulf Refining Com- 
pany, is chairman of the program com 
mittee. 

Others on the program committee, in 
addition to Mr. Flood, are: Arthur K 
Barnes, Armstrong Cork Company; Robert 
D. Black, Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Company; A. O. Buckingham, Cluett, Pea 
body & Company, Inc.; T. L. Burch, the 
Borden Sales Company, Inc.; W. J. Daily 
General Electric Company; R. T. Ellis 
Du Pont Viscoloid Company; Hart John 
son, the Wander Company; Turner Jones 
Coca-Cola Company; W. H. Leahy, Den 
nison Manufacturing Company; Ralp! 
Leavenworth, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company; Geo. A. Mott 
Zonite Products Corporation; Ben N. Pol 
lak, Richfield Oil Corporation of Nev 
York; Arthur H. Reddall, the Equitab! 
Life Assurance Society of the U. S.; Wi- 
liam Reynolds, Electrolux Refrigerat: 
Sales, Inc.; Paul Ryan, Shell Petroleun 
Corporation; J. A. Spooner, the Viscos 
Company; and Robert F. Wood, the Aut 
car Company. 
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Best Response 
in Ten Years 


Davis Advertising Manager 
Cites ““Remarkable Record” 


Other Advertisers Profit 


Ten Out of Ten Surveys 
Show Actual Sales Results 


GLOUCESTER, Mass., Nov. 1—“I have | 


never seen a magazine pull orders the 
way The Literary Digest is pulling for 


us,” says John A. Smith, Jr., advertising | — 
manager of the Frank E. Davis Fish | 
Company here. “During the past ten | 


years we haven’t been able to find a mag- 
azine in which we could profitably adver- 
tise more frequently than three times a 
year. This makes our Digest record 


(fifteen advertisements in the past 22) 


months) all the more remarkable.” 
Additional evidence of the new Digest’s 
remarkable ability to produce sales 
through dealers, or direct, appears on 
all sides. Ten surveys on behalf of Digest 


advertisers have been conducted recently | 
by an impartial advertising agency. In | 


every case it has been shown that readers 
who respond to Digest advertising (and 
they are legion) eventually buy the prod- 
uct advertised in amazingly large num- 
bers. 


Figures Worth Thinking About 


Among other things it was found that 
35.4% of men who respond to Wright 
Arch Preserver Shoe advertising in The 
Digest eventually purchase one or more 
pairs of Arch Preserver Shoes at a re- 
tail price of $8.50 to $10.00. For the New 
England Council $3,520 worth of Digest 
advertising sold $919,142 worth of New 
England vacations. A survey for the 
Armstrong Cork Company proved con- 
clusively that the Digest’s influence is 
as strong among women as among men, 
The Digest producing 61 sales of $55.45 
each for every 100 inquiries from house- 
wives, and 84 sales of $135.23 each for 
every 100 inquiries from business and 
professional men. 


To advertisers and agencies with re- 
sults to show in 1935, these figures are 
worth more than a passing thought. 
Complete copies of the ten result sur- 
veys are available on request. 
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73% of 10.000.000 Telephone 
Subseribers Read 5 Weeklies 


| NEWS-STAND INTEREST GROWS 
| 


Striking new covers, printed on coated 
stock, as are all 4-color forms throughout 
the book, are bringing The Literary Digest 
increased news-stand display and interest 


—_ 


Tuesday’s News in 
Thursday’s Digest 


| Run Stopped, Book Remade 
to Cover Assassination 


NEw York, Nov. 1.—When The Liter- 
ary Digest appeared on the stands Octo- 
ber 11 with a full page story on the as- 
sassination October 9 of King Alexander 
and French Foreign Minister Barthou, 
it marked up a record for quick dissem- 
ination of news never before approached 
by a national magazine. 

To accomplish the feat, which was a 
striking illustration of The Digest’s 
change from a review publication to a 
news weekly, the run was stopped Tues- 
day afternoon, one page remade, and the 
book delivered as usual on Thursday in 
the East, and Friday in territories far- 
ther West. 


14% of Weekly Readers 
Read Only The Digest 


Thermometer Test Used 


Telephone Best Measure 
of Real Buying Power 


NEw York, Nov. 1— Figures made 
public to-day in The Literary Digest sur- 
vey of telephone subscribers indicate 
that the five great national weeklies 
have a virtual strangle hold on the pow- 
erful “telephone market.” Percentage, 
based on thousands of returns show that 
75% of the 10,000,000 telephone sub- 
scribers in the United States read ons 
or more of the 5 leading national weeklies 

Of the telephone subscribers who pre- 
fer weeklies, 14% mention no weekly 
except The Digest. 


Importance of the Market 


Many advertising men consider the 
telephone the only adequate measure of 
buying power. Native white families, in- 
come tax returns, and other pet research 


a es "ee  elassifications, leave much to be desired 


as yardsticks of market worth. On the 
other hand, the 10,000,000 families who 
pay an annual telephone bill of $1,000,- 
000,000 are bound to have a reasonable 
income; they are people whose broad in- 
terests demand a means of quick com- 
munication; they are obviously the best 
prospects for nearly all advertised prod- 
ucts or services. 

The Digest used their famous Poll 
method to survey the telephone market, 
}a method whose results have proven in- 
'fallibly correct time after time. The in- 
istrument was a Thermometer Card, 
|mailed with no identification save the 
}address of an individual engaged in re- 
)search. The card registered the four pre- 
|ferred magazines and the degree of in- 
|terest in each. 

To summarize, literally hundreds of 
(magazines reach the telephone market, 
| but an advertiser can economically reach 
| the best part of it by using the five lead- 
ing weeklies. Of the five weeklies The 
Literary Digest received the second larg- 
est number of mentions, the greatest 
number of exclusive mentions, and the 
greatest number of “preference” votes. 
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The Fifty Best Test Markets 


a hypothetical 25 cent mass product; as determined by 129 sales and advertising executives) 


Sectionally or | Typical of other 
Total nationally cities in same 
Mentions average in general popula- 
| purchasing power tion class 


25 


Los Angeles. .... 
Philadelphia. ..... 


St. Louis 


Albany........... 
Oklahoma City... . .| 


Providence. . . 


Springfield, Mass. 
Dayton... sahara 
Louisville 
Birmingham. . . 
Richmond... 


Fort Wayne. . 
Grand Rapids 
Utica. ... 
Reading....... 
San Diego 


Toledo 

Wichita. . 
Topeka 

Houston . 

Salt Lake City... 
Portland, Ore.. 
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The three leaders under each reason are set in bold face. 


111 other cities received from one to six votes. 


Key Executives Pick the Best 
Test Markets of the Country 


(Continued from page 443) 


all over the country.” 

M. J. Newman, advertising manager 
of the Formfit Company, Chicago, 
thinks that the most important rea- 
sons for choosing any particular test 
cities are, in order of importance: 
That they be typical of other cities in 
the same general population class; sec- 
tionally or nationally average in pur- 
chasing power, and with a good past 
performance on other products. 

On the other hand several men 
believe that it is unwise to base opin- 
ions on past performances. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Watson of the N. W. 
Ayer San Francisco office gives the 
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following order of importance to the 
eight reasons: He eliminates number 
3 entirely; 1, 2, 4, 7, 5, 6 and 8. 

Considerable stress was laid by many 
men on the fact that a good test city 
is one which is independent of influ- 
ences of other nearby cities. 

As J. J. Boyle, of the McCann- 
Erickson New York office, puts it, 
“first consideration for a group of test 
cities would be those representing self- 
contained markets and where news- 
papers give good coverage at reason- 
able rates.” 

A. H. Ude, of Lennen & Mitchell, 
says: “A test city would be a city 


some distance from and apart from 
larger markets.” 

Hartford and Rochester were 
teamed up together by quite a number 
of those answering the question, be- 
cause they were well isolated from 
other cities, because they were large 
enough and not too large, because 
purchasing power was average or bet- 
ter, and one man liked them because 
“they have such a high percentage of 
white collar workers.” 

An official of the N. W. Ayer & 
Son New York office believes that on 
any 25-cent article prime consideration 
should be given to gaining a foothold 
in the New York market. ‘Once es- 
tablished there, the balance of the work 
should be relatively easy.” He would 
pick New York, Chicago and Los An- 
geles as being representative of three 
primary sections; Buffalo as being 
typical of both native-born and for- 
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Every analysis of the Indianapolis Radius bears out a 
fact that so many advertisers already know—that this 
is one of America's most ideal test markets. 


Here, nearly 2,000,000 consumers—92°/, of which are 
native-born white and 98.3%, are literate—spend nearly 
a third of a billion dollars annually in retail purchases. 
- They have common customs and buying habits, and their 
living standards are uniformly high. The market enjoys 
exceptional transportation facilities. It is homogeneous, 
compact, unified. And it offers sales potentialities far 
above the U. S. average. 


The advertising set-up is a natural, too. You can do a 
thorough selling job with ONE newspaper, The News— 
the newspaper that has been first in advertising for 39 
consecutive years. It has dominant coverage of the 
market ... reaches the purchasing power . . . and gets 


‘he right kind of readership because its circulation is 
97°/, home-delivered. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
B SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS + <q 


New York 


Chicago 
A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd Se 


J E. Lutz, 180N Michigan Ave 
NOVEMBER 1, 1934 


HERE’S YOUR IDEAL 


* 


Farm income in the Indianapolis 
Radius is now at the highest 
point since 1930. From U. S. 
Department of Agriculture re- 
ports, 1934 farm income in this 
territory is estimated to be 
50%, to 60%, above the aver- 
age for the past three years. 


* 


Brookmire Economic Service 
rates the Indianapolis Radius 
among the nation’s best mar- 
kets—offering the most favor- 
able sales potentialities during 
the next six months. It fore- 
casts consumer income in the 
state to be 17% higher during 
this period than during the 
same period of last year—28°%/, 
higher than the average for the 
same period of the last three 


years. 
* 


eign elements; New Orleans for a 
Southern test because it is compact, 
and Worcester for the same reasons in 
New England; and he would complete 
the picture with Kansas City, Nash- 
ville, Des Moines and Seattle. 

Carl Brandt, of the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, warns about picking 
cities where chain combinations might 
have a big bearing on sales and dis- 
tribution plans and which would be 
different from situations in most cities. 

Cara Haskell Vorce of the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company, New 
York, gives particular attention to dis- 
tributing test cities among population 


groups properly. In the over 500,000 
list she picks Cleveland and San Fran- 
cisco; in the group between that figure 
and 100,000, the choice is Atlanta, 
Hartford, Minneapolis and Dallas; 
while Auburn, New York; Galesburg, 
Illinois; Roanoke, Virginia; and Mun- 
cie, Indiana, are suggested for the 
50,000 to 100,000 group. 

Frank R. Coutant, director of re- 
search for Pedlar & Ryan, has not only 
made an exhaustive study of test cities 
for his company, but has served as 
chairman of a special committee of the 
New York section of the American 
Marketing Society, which made a spe- 


product. 


established. 


sion program. 


Choose Knoxville 


quick test at one cost! 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


SAN 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


KNOXVILLE — 


test city 


KNOXVILLE, key city in the rich Tennessee 
river valley, is an ideal market in which to 


experiment with a new merchandising idea or a new 


The News-Sentinel, the only evening newspaper in 
the market, has a city coverage of 85%. 
only newspaper in the market with concentrated 
circulation in the towns and cities, where purchasing 


power is highest, where brand preference can be 


TVA, with headquarters in Knoxville, is 
spending a half million dollars a week in 


a vast electrification and industrial expan- 


and the 


The Knoxville News-Sentinel 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA 


It is the 


News-Sentinel—for a 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS . . . THE ASSOCIATED 
PRESS . . THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


DALLAS 
ATLANTA 


LOS ANGELES 
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cial study of testing. Apparently he 
leans strongly toward small cities, at 
least for a product of the nature de- 
scribed. He would consider, he says, 
that Newark, Ohio; Marion, Ohio; 
and Marion, Indiana, and Zanesville, 
Ohio, would be sufficient for a sales 
test. He says that testing other sec- 
tions would involve unnecessary time 
and expense. “We might then pro- 
ceed to two other cities, perhaps one 
in the East and one in the Far West, 
both being larger than the four primary 
test cities, with the idea of checking 
ourselves on the original test. If the 
test works in these six cities, we would 
assume that it would (if the product 
is a 25-cent dentifrice, for example) 
sell to the masses over the entire coun- 
try.” 
The fact that a city was sectionally 
or nationally average in purchasing 
power was mentioned by the 129 ex- 
ecutives more frequently than any 
other reason. The distribution of the 
reasons behind the choice of test cities 
was as follows: é' 
18.1%—average in purchasing power. 
15.4%—typical of cities in same pop 
ulation class. 
14.5%—cooperation from retailers or 
wholesa'ers. 
14.2%—past performance. 
12.1%—current _ business 
good. 
11.1%—<cooperation from newspapers 
or other local media. 
10.6%—typical of a class or industry. 
3.6%—convenience to factory or ad 
vertising agency. 

Incidentally, the Amercan Market 
ing Society Committee laid down six 
specifications which markets for testing 
should meet: , 
1. Independent identity of city; 

2. Cities big enough to be forward 
looking ; 

Diversified local sources of income: 
Equalized dealer set-up; 
Equalized sales work on product; 
6. Satisfactory newspaper situation. 


situation 


Test Cities Arranged by 
Geographical Divisions 


The 162 test cities cover every sec 
tion of the country, as will be seen 
from the following grouping, which 
shows all cities mentioned and the 
number of votes each received: 


New England 


NY ck yy a ~~ 
MEE aS ee ee . 38 
IY 5.0 5.56 wn dias Sa rte — 
EE eae 
DE oss, iad eit are © 4M 
Worcester Be arco biliee a ae al 
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PN ce re” 2 
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Rutland 
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in Nashville — one of the “Best Test Markets in the United States” — the Banner does the job alone! 


What happened when 


Buster Brown Suoes 
tried the Nashville market 


SCPYHE NASHVILLE BANNER made an outstanding 

record in the campaign advertising Buster Brown 
Shoes in the comic sections of Sunday newspapers. This 
comic campaign is running in sixty-nine leading newspapers 
in the United States. 


“Two of these advertisements have appeared to date. The 
Banner turned in coupons at a cost of 30% of the average 
of all newspapers used. The next nearest newspaper was ' 
35% higher in cost of returns.” Buster Brown and Tige. 
Coupon cost 70% less in 
the Banner... 


E. A. W. SCHULENBURG, 
Gardner Advertising Company 


see og 5 “Best showing of all the 
several newspapers”’ 


The Banner’s 64,190 net paid circulation 
has proved its responsiveness to Banner 
advertisers time and again. The only 
newspaper in Nashville carrying more 
than one press service (AP—UP—INS), 
it is by far the best “buy’’ in a market 


noted for its responsiveness. The Banner 


l ead. S ! 


You, too, can profit by using the 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., National Advertising Representatives 
JOEL C. HARRIS, Jr., Atlanta, Southern Representative 
NOVEMBER 1, 1934 
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In the State in Em- 


ployment and Pay- 
roll Stability Over 
a Period of Nine 


Years. 


The Binghamton Market stands 
out alone for its almost un- 
wavering stability in employ- 
ment and payrolls. No com- 
munity in the United States has 
suffered less in the depression 
than Binghamton. 


Surely this is a market worth 
cultivating. 


In this great market, the eve- 
ning newspaper offers complete 
coverage at one advertising cost. 
Tell your sales story through 
the columns of 


— THE — 
BINGHAMTON 


PRESS 


THE JOHN BUDD CO. 


National Advertising 
Representatives 
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Pittsfield 
Middletown, Conn. 
Comte. a Bs es hve Se icwdeica 


Middle Atlantic 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
Syracuse 


Reading 
Westchester Co., 
Harrisburg 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Scranton 

Trenton 
Binghamton 

Erie 

Allentown 
Brooklyn 
Wilkes-Barre 
Schenectady 
Altoona 

Johnstown 

York 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 
EO incaveccvcseusaaiwews 
Greenwich, Conn. .............. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Elmira 

Watertown, N. Y. 
Easton 


Washington 

Baltimore 

Richmond 

Jacksonville 

Roanoke 

Winston-Salem 

Miami 

ES TR We ic oni ne meow nee 
Charlotte 

Wheeling 

St. Petersburg 

Pensacola 

Charleston, W. Va. ............. 
TN 6 eid og wc. 4-ale hedewe 
oe eee 


East North Central 


Detroit 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 
Columbus 
Milwaukee 


Fort Wayne 
Grand Rapids 
Toledo 
Janesville 
Akron 


SE I ip a 306 0's x atcha 
Madison 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Battle Creek 

Evanston 
eee es See ay 


NN, Sn cao On 
Springfield, Ohio 
Youngstown 
Cambridge, Ohio .. 
Appleton 

Zanesville 

Aurora 

Mansfield 

Saginaw 

Vincennes 

Alton 

Bloomington, Ill. 
Lansing 

Muncie 


East South Central 


Louisville 
Birmingham 


Nashville 


Memphis 

Knoxville 

I I 6 5, n' ith locate 
Montgomery 

Johnson City 

Mobile 


West North Central 


St. Louis 
Des Moines 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Topeka 
Wichita 


Davenport 
Rochester, Minn. ............... 
Cedar Rapids 


Hutchinson, Kans. ............. 
go SS eee 


West South Central 


New Orleans 
Oklahoma City 
Houston 

Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Wichita Falls 
San Antonio 
Little Rock 


Salt Lake City 
Reno 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Seattle 
Sacramento 
Spokane 

San Diego 
Portland 
Oakland 


San on’ 
I og ge, te es 
Eugene, Ore. 
MINT, MON. ives sins vaio caves 
Berkeley 
I io oe coe mec u 
OE EE er ee 
BETO 5 oo ec dove nde wade 
eo a ee 
Santa Rosa, 0 ees 
(Continued on page 480) 
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State. New York carries the whole stock in the 


national catalog. 

Sell New York—and you prove something! Sell 
New York—and you start with a profit. Sell New 
York—and you know that the rest of the country will 
buy it. Sell New York 
in the national market! 


and you have a running start 


Too hard? Not as hard as selling hundreds of 


other towns that altogether make up as much market 
as New York! 


Too expensive? Where can you reach more 


customers per dollar spent, per working day, per 


salesman? Where can you sell more cases per square 
mile or per outlet? 

If the product is right—New York will prove how 
much market it has, how much of the rest of these 
United States will buy it. And if the product isn’t 
right—well, why try to sell it in the first place? 

Today, in particular, think of New York as your 
test town. More people here, more money here, more 
jobs, more buying, more consumption than you*’can 
find anywhere else. 


AND ANOTHER advantage of New York as a test town 


—you have The News. One newspaper that wraps up 
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this market in a single package, one medium that 
alone can sell this market. It reaches two out of three 
city families, one of five in the suburbs. It reaches all 
kinds of families—more in every neighborhood, social 
grade, age group and income bracket than any other 
paper. It reaches a majority of every dealer’s cus- 
tomers, too. And the New York retailer knows it does! 

Its small page gives full value to your advertising, 
brings it to more eyes and minds and pocketbooks, 
makes your advertising dollar go farther, gives your 
salesman and your dealer more support! 

And it has the lowest milline in the country. Its 
rates are still 1928 rates—but the 1934 daily circula- 
lion is 350,000 copies ahead of 1928; and the present 
Sunday circulation is 850,000 copies over 1928 figures. 

Finally, remember this: The News works—no 
need to test it. Advertisers are spending more money 
in it than in any other newspaper in the country. And 
retail advertisers in New York are spending more 
of their money in it—and have done so through all 
the depression years! 

Let The News do your testing in New York— 
quickly, cheaply, thoroughly and finally! Because 
after this test you'll know all the answers for any 
market anywhere! Now is a good time to start! 


@ NEWS, how Yk: Peclare Mewapapn 


Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 


+ 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK | 
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With the help of experts in designing filling station equipment, and the cooperation of 
companies manufacturing such equipment, Marquette Petroleum Products laid out this 


“ideal” service department. 


Station operators visit it, get new ideas—and buy more 


Marquette lubricants. 


Marquette’s Model Service Station 


Builds Dealer Good Will 


NE of the surest ways to 
build good will among cus- 
tomers and prospects is to 
get them to visit the plant. 

There they can see the firm’s facilities, 
methods of doing business and labora- 
tory tests of the product in comparison 
with others, declares H. J. O’Rourke, 

resident of Marquette Petroleum 
Products, Chicago. 

Yet it is difficult to induce busy 
men to travel a considerable distance 
merely to visit a plant. Nor is it rea- 
sonable to expect them to make such 
a trip unless it is made decidedly 
worth their while. Marquette has 
accordingly established a Model Serv- 
ice Department for the education of 
filling station dealers which is proving 
a most effective inducement for visits 
to their plant. 


Dealer Helps Within the Code 


Up to the time the NRA Oil Code 
went into effect, many station operators 
depended upon the suggestions of oil 
company representatives to guide them 
in bringing their equipment up-to- 
date. Now, however, the code pro- 
hibits oil companies from furnishing 
equipment to their customers, and it 
is up to the individual dealer to keep 
abreast of developments in service 
equipment. Marquette’s model serv- 
ice department, Mr. O'Rourke be- 
lieves, will be of genuine assistance to 
dealers in visualizing the type of sta- 
tion they hope eventually to be able 
to operate. 

The model station was laid out in 
close cooperation with leading manu- 
facturers of service equipment. Facil- 
ities are practical, the kind that any 
dealer might duplicate, and which, 
properly publicized, will pay for them- 
selves in added business. Manufac- 
turers loaned their equipment to 
Marquette. In return, they are privi- 
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leged to bring to the station such 
dealers as are interested in their equip- 
ment. Since these dealers are all 
buyers of lubricants, it is obvious that 
Marquette will also benefit from their 
visits. 

Although the model station occupies 
only 47 feet by 31 feet, it gives an 
impression of spaciousness, because of 
a careful arrangement of the various 
devices, extreme cleanliness and use of 
a standard color scheme. Every dealer 
may adopt the plan with beneficial 
results, for it incorporates the best 
thought and experience of service ma- 
chinery experts. 

Newer car models, with their smaller 
clearances and exacting service require- 
ments, antiquate old-fashioned hit-or- 
miss service stations. Marquette’s 
“ideal” station contains the most mod- 
ern types of hoist, gasoline pump, 
compressor, lubricating equipment, oil 


tester, crank case flusher, display rack 
and tank equipment. 

The “Marquette Lubricator,” the 
firm’s house organ going to dealers 
and prospects, devotes considerable 
space to a description of the model 
service department and extends a cor- 
dial invitation to inspect it. In addi- 
tion, each of the company’s salesmen 
is charged with the responsibility of 
bringing in a quota of visitors. 

Already a large number of dealers 
have toured the station and the Mar- 
quette plant. Future plans call for a 
series of ‘get-togethers’ during which 
groups of dealers will be entertained. 
Each manufacturer will then have the 
opportunity of describing the equip- 
ment which he loaned. 

“The model service department ac- 
complishes many purposes,’ says Mr. 
O’Rourke. “It enables a dealer at 
any time to view and judge the most 
recent developments in this field. It 
is another manifestation of our policy 
not only to sell lubricants, but to offer 
suggestions as to how they may best 
be so'd by the dealer. . 

“It has won for us the friendship 
and esteem of the many equipment 
company salesmen, all of whom are 
in direct touch with the prospects we 
seek to reach. 

“Finally, it brings to our plant each 
week numbers of dealers who gain 
profitable ideas. They carry away with 
them the feeling that ours is a pro- 
gressive company, offering a product 
of high quality, and with policies that 
make for pleasant business relations.” 

Undoubtedly there are numerous 
companies, other than lubricant manu- 
facturers, which could duplicate or 
modify Marquette’s dealer help with 
equally satisfactory returns. 


There’s No Simple Formula 
for Evaluating Markets 


(Continued from page 442) 


Some authorities seem to feel that 
individual income tax returns are a 
fair index of purchasing power. Per- 
haps they will bolster up one’s faith 
in per capita sales figures as a guide 
to market potentialities. Here are the 
Federal income tax returns for 1932, 
the latest available. 


City 

I se oe Lie as cla a otal eit a aay 1454 
| EA a eee ee 
CON So dids's vk kab hows Semewns oie de eee 
County 

RE ~ coe ag, ob cl amece ap adie ede e ae 
TR ois ose ois wa ca cla al @ beau ee 
OEM. 25 Ss 5 cucu dberdon ve wew’ 2534 


It may be argued that Greenville is 
a smaller city than either Columbia or 
Charleston. I reply—Greenville Coun- 
ty is a larger county than either 
Charleston or Richland. 


Please don’t get me wrong. I don't 
say that per capita sales figures have 
no value, but they tell only half the 
story. Given two cities with equal 
trading areas (if we could only define 
a trading area!), then differences in 
per capita sales would reflect differ- 
ences in purchasing power. 

A manufacturer is interested in the 
total volume which he can secure from 
a given market. Total sales figures 
are the significant ones. Look twice at 
any comparison of markets based sole- 
ly on per capita sales. Most often it 
will be found a device for hiding a 
deficiency in total retail sales. We 
call on the witness stand the same 
three cities—Greenville, Charleston 
and Columbia: 
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ROCHESTER 


National Advertisers 


UTICA 


Management Survey 


ALBANY—Capital of New York. The Knickerbocker Press, morning and Sunday, and the 
Albany Evening News. Largest circulations in both morning and evening fields and leadership in 
retail and general advertising. The Albany Evening News leads all Albany newspapers in every 


classification of national advertising, except “liquor,” which we do not print. 


HARTFORD—Capital of Connecticut and FIRST in Sates MANAGEMENT'S Market Survey. The 
Hartford Times, largest A. B. C. circulation of all daily newspapers in the State. Second in the 


entire nation among six-day newspapers in retail advertising so far this year. Twenty test cam- 


paigns now appearing in the Times. 


ROCHESTER—City of a thousand industries. The Democrat and Chronicle, morning and Sun- 
day, and the Times-Union offer advertisers a newspaper for almost each of the 160,000 families 
in this market. Each of these newspapers has served Rochester uninterruptedly for over one 
hundred years. Here is reader confidence that has endured for five generations. Each enjoys 


circulation and advertising leadership. 


UTICA—Machinery, dairying, typewriters, woolens, silk, rayon, cotton. Climatic conditions and 
skilled workers make Utica textiles the standards of the industry. The Observer-Dispatch, eve- 
ning and Sunday, is Utica’s largest and most successful newspaper. A merchandising department 


that offers experienced and enthusiastic help. A newspaper leading in circulation, advertising 


and sales influence. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Elmira Star-Gazette & Advertiser Ogdensburg Journal Plainfield, N. J., Courier-News 
Elmira Sunday Telegram Saratoga Springs Saratogian Hartford, Conn., Times 
Newburgh-Beacon News Danville, [ll., Commercial-News 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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Total Retail Per Capita 
es ales 


Columbia ............ $28,689,000 $542 
SD | od veccdsees 25,105,000 396 
SE a Siwreesec's 22,459,000 762 


Does Dodge City, Kansas (popula- 
tion 10,059), deserve consideration 
before Greenville because per capita 
sales in Dodge City were $1,009 and 
in Greenville $762? Does Greenville 
deserve consideration before Birming- 
ham, Albama (population 259,678), 
with a per capita of only $498? But 
Dodge City, with total sales of $10,- 
145,000, may deserve prior considera- 
tion over Sumter, S. C., with sales of 
$7,075,000, and Greenville may take 
precedence over Parkersburg, W. Va., 
with sales of $16,863,000. Even this 
ranking of cities according to total re- 
tail sales can be carried too far or we 
will be saying that the 316,715 in- 
habitants of Jersey City, N. J. (sales 
$121,085,000), who do a lot of buy- 
ing in New York and Newark, are of 
less importance than the 164,072 in- 
habitants of Hartford, Conn. (sales 
$128,802,000). 


Rule of Thumb Doesn’t Work 


There are too many variables in 
market valuation to take one index and 
say this solves our problem. Since, in 
the final analysis, we are interested in 
the volume to be secured from a given 
market, markets must be evaluated ac- 
cording to the number of potential 
customers within each market. Thus, 
a preliminary evaluation must have as 
its basis, total population—or some re- 
finement of total population figures 
by age, sex or color, depending on who 
our customers are. This preliminary 
evaluation must then be corrected and 
adjusted by using one or more other 
indices, depending again on the prod- 
uct. There is no statistical rule of 
thumb that will fit all cases. 

Some other indices, available for the 
most part by cities and counties, are: 
Total retail sales, total sales in par- 
ticular classifications, income tax re- 
turns, automobile registrations, tele- 
phones, radio sets, homes with elec- 
tricity, owned homes, homes above a 
certain valuation, magazine and news- 
paper circulation. 

We should avoid per capitas unless 
we tie them up with some population 
base. A city of 50,000 population in 
which only half of the population are 
prospects is still a more important 
market than one of 30,000 in which 
two-thirds are prospects, though the 
per capita of the second is larger than 
the first. 

P. S. On a per capita basis John 
D. Rockefeller and I each have a cou- 
ple of billion dollars. 


(Nore: All sales figures used herein 
are from the 1930 Census of Distribution 
for the year 1929.) 
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A. B. C. Convention 


Hotly Debates Rules 


Revisions at Chicago 


(Continued from page 448) 
at the start, and the accessions have 
been greatest near the close of the 
year, which indicates that the indus- 
try has reached and passed its low 
int. The present membership is 
divided as follows: 


“National Advertisers ........ 106 
“Local Advertisers ........... 25 
“Advertising Agencies ........ 125 
EEE “acc iweb ad vecens 973 
TE. - kekbaeadocewedans 32 
TE bavvbceoe cures Hem 176 
PL -2s waess toed baw 56 
» 4 ere 229 

1,722 


“The aggregate circulation of the 
business paper members of the A.B.C. 
is only 37% of the total claimed cir- 
culation of publications in that field 
eligible to membership. Magazine 
members of the Bureau represent 75% 
of the total magazine circulation in 
the United States and Canada; farm 
paper members, 84% ; and newspaper 
members, 89% of the total circulation 
of daily newspapers.” 

Col. Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, speaker at the 
annual luncheon, who spent last sum- 
mer in Europe studying the effect of 
the European political situation on the 
freedom of the press, warned against 
the perils of dictatorships. He said: 

“There are in Europe today four 
countries which have committed them- 
selves to the practice of a planned 
economy. They are Italy, Austria, 
Germany and Russia. In not one of 
these countries is there left a single 
newspaper in the sense in which we 
use that term. In all four countries 
the material published is subjected not 
only to vigorous censorship, but is fre- 
quently required to be reproduced in 
the exact form supplied by govern- 
ment agencies. In all four countries 
any slight deviation from this rule in- 
vites harsh penalties, including sus- 
pension of publication and imprison- 
ment of its editor. 


Germany’s Great Papers Gone 


In Russia, the modern newspaper 
never developed, but in the other three 
countries, measured by European 
standards, there had been a free press. 
Particularly in Germany there were a 
number of great newspapers, with 
great traditions and a past filled with 
meritorious achievements. There are 
none of them left. Only those sur- 
vive which have become subservient 
mouthpieces of the government they 
slavishly serve.” 


Election of Directors to the A.B.C., 
Friday, October 19, 1934: 


Farm Paper Division: Director re- 
elected for two years: Marco Morrow, The 
Capper Farm Press, Topeka, Kan. Farm 
Paper Divisional Committee: Benjamin 
Allen, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia; 
W. G. Campbell, Farmer's Guide, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; P. D. Mitchell, The Farmer's 
Advocate & Home Magazine, London, Ont.; 
Dante Pierce, Wisconsin Agriculturist & 
Farmer, Racine, Wis.; P. E. Ward, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia. 


Magazine Division: Director re-elected 
for two years: F. W. Stone, Parents’ Mag- 
azine, New York City. 

Advertising Agency Division: Director 
elected for two years: E. Ross Gamble, 
Erwin Wasey & Co., Chicago, succeeds D. 
P. Brother, Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit. 
Agency Divisional Committee: L. T. Bush, 
The Blackman Company, New York City; 
E. H. Cummings, Wm. Esty & Co., New 
York City; George Pearson, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Chicago; C. F. Goldthwaite, 
J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., Montreal, Que.; J. J. 
Hartigan, Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit. 

Newspaper Division: Directors re- 
elected for two years: Walter M. Dear, 
Jersey Journal, Jersey City, N. J.; W. F. 
Schmick, The Sun, Baltimore, Md. 


Business Paper Division: Director re- 
elected for two years: Mason Britton, Mc- 
Graw Hill Pub. Co., Inc., New York City. 


Advertiser Division: Directors re-elected 
for two years: Ralph Starr Butler, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., New York City; Donald 
B. Douglas, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
L. R. Greene, Tuckett Tobacco Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont.; W. A. Hart, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
Ralph F. Rogan, Procter & Gamble Ww., 
Cincinnati. Director elected for two years: 
Stuart Peabody, Borden Sales Co., New 
York City, succeeds L. B. Jones, deceased. 
Director elected for one year: Eben Grif- 
fiths, Socony Vacuum Oil Co., New York 
City, succeeds Franklin Bell, H. J. Heinz 
Co., Pittsburgh, resigned. 


Present officers re-elected: P. L. Thom- 
son, president (Western Electric Company, 
New York); F. R. Davis, vice-president 
(General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.); 
S. R. Latshaw, second vice-president. ( But- 
terick Pub. Co., New York); Ralph Starr 
Butler, third vice-president (General Foods 
Corp., New York City) ; T. F. Driscoll, sec- 
retary (Armour & Company, Chicago, III.) ; 
E. R. Shaw, treasurer (Power Plant Engi- 
neering, Chicago). 


Vick Launches Huge Ad Drive 


Vick Chemical Company will employ 
every form of advertising in a $2,500,000 
campaign for the promotion of its “Colds- 
Control” products. More than 25,000,000 
sample kits containing trial packages of 
Vick’s Va-tro-nol, medicated cough drops, 
VapoRub and a trial offer on Vick’s Vora- 
tone antiseptic will be distributed in 
America. In addition, other vast quantities 
of the trial kits will be given away in 
Canada, Holland, Belgium, Spain and 
Great Britain. 


The campaign in this country will run 
in some 2,000 newspapers and a score or 
more of national magazines. Radio pro- 
grams will be broadcast over both NBC 
and Columbia networks, and billboards and 
car cards will reiterate the ‘““Colds-Control” 
theme. The expenditure is the largest in 
the history of the company, which has 
every year increased its advertising budget. 
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Above—El Reno, Oklahoma, population 9,384—one of the 65 
important towns in the Oklahoma City Market. 


The Oklahoma City Zone 
Test Market of the 
SOUTHWEST! 


Oklahoma City is the CENTER of a 


sixty-five-town market 


N the Oklahoma City Retail Trading Zone live 
1,021,249 persons who eccount for 48.4% of the state's retail purchases. 


This Zone is a balanced market, getting its wealth equally from three sources—oil, agricul- 


ture and manufacturing—and is consistently an AREA OF GOOD BUSINESS. 


The Daily Oklahoman and the Oklahoma City Times, with a milline rate of $2.09, give 
advertisers 33% more circulation daily in the 26-county A.B.C, retail trading zone than 
all other daily newspapers published in this area combined. 


INVESTIGATE THIS SPLENDID TEST MARKET! 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN - OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


MARK & T FACTS Oklahoma City Percent Oklahoma City Percent 
Market of aan Cotton Produc- Market of State 
‘ 7Retail Sales.......... $178,340,000 48.4% tion, 1933, 
oe ait md *Retail Outlets...... 12,122 44.3% (bales) ............ 589,602 47.6%/, 
— wed Ang Food Sal $63,086,000 47.69 Wheat Production 
*Urban Families... 104,429 49.1%, ee) ae. eee “Sle 1933, (bushels) 13,203,840 36.8%, 
*Savi D , 14,000 " *Drug Sales............ $17,748,000 42.5% 

avings Deposits.. $45,814, 46.6% Oil Production, *1930 Census. Year ending June 30, 

*Postal Receipts... $3,544,000 51.5% 1933, (bbls.).... 129,052,275 73.5% 1934. 
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EMBERS of the Sales Execu- 
tives’ Club of New York- 
some of them not altogether 


pleased with their present 
status—listened hopefully at the Roose- 
velt Hotel the other day as Harford 
Powel, advertising agent and writer, 
unfolded a rosy future for their func- 
tions. 

“I cannot predict what company you 
will work with in 1940,” Mr. Powel 
said. ‘But it will be your company, 
and at its meetings you will sit at the 
head of the table—and will continue 
sitting there as long as you sell its 
wares. 

“In old days, and right up to the 
present, a manufacturer first set up his 
factory, and then gambled on his or- 
ganization’s ability to sell. If it couldn't 
sell, the factory was washed out. All 
its people lost their jobs, all its stock- 
holders their money. In the more civ- 
ilized period just ahead, selling will 
be guaranteed before there is any 
financing. .. . 


On Sales Depends Financing 


“Until recently, a group of men 
forming a company would elect them- 
selves president, vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and then say: 
‘Who shall we hire as sales manager ?’ 
But not any more. Unless the sales 
manager is in the original group of 
incorporators, unless orders are in defi- 
nite sight, unless contracts are plainly 
visible on the directors’ table, it is im- 
possible to get the financing a new 
company needs. . . . As for old com- 
panies, unless they put a capable sales 
executive in control, and unless he is 
accountable only to the directors for 
his expenditures, and for the orders he 
gives to engineers and factory super- 
intendents, there can be nothing ahead 
for those old companies but disintegra- 
tion and decay.” 

In answer to his own question, 
“How will you find the right mar- 
kets?” Mr. Powel said, “by studying 
consumers before you start designing 

. by sending out questionnaires, 
very simple ones, but lots of them, to 
determine if women really want the 
sort of literature, or lipsticks, you 
want to sell. You will ring lots of 
doorbells, interrogate lots of house- 
wives. You will find out when peo- 
ple can buy, and when they can't. 

“Take a so-called ‘fixed income’ 
woman, for instance. If you went 
over to Newport tomorrow and inter- 
rogated my mother, you would con- 
clude she is completely and permanent- 
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Sales Manager Will Be Supreme 
in 1940, Predicts Harford Powel 


ly broke. If you went next week, after 
she received her quarterly check from 
the trust company, you would conclude 
she is fully able to buy whatever she 
pleases. This applies, in one way or 
another, to every woman in America. 
A Chicago merchant prospered by put- 
ting out double-page spreads whenever 
the last day of the month happened 
to be Saturday. There was an orgy of 
spending at such times, because two 
distinct classes of workers got their 
pay on Saturday, the 30th or 31st.” 


1940’s Ads Will Be Shrewd 


If astronomers can discover and 
chart hundreds of millions of stars, 
Mr. Powel emphasized, “by 1940 you 
can surely have discovered and chart- 
ed the far smaller number of consum- 
ers in whatever district, or income 
classification, you are working. You 
will know . . . their magnitude, their 
positions and their orbits.” 

“In 1940,” he continued, ‘woe be- 
tide the company which does not ad- 
vertise lavishly and shrewdly and well. 

. . What do I mean by shrewdly? 
Well, there is a girl named Spencer 
out in Kansas City, who supports a 
mother and uncle. After losing her 
$16-a-week job in a store, she tried 
hard to find work. She ran classified 
ads saying she was honest, hard work- 
ing and had good references. Still she 
could get nothing. Too much com- 
petition. 

“Just a few days ago she ran a card 
like this: ‘Young lady—unreliable, 
dishonest, lazy, desires — cook’ s 
helper, waitress, soda fountain clerk; 
short hours, big pay; poor references; 
I don’t want to work but have to. 
Phone Linwood 8376.’ 

“She had over a hundred replies. 
All because she wrote something that 
stuck out on the page, and did not 
cancel out—like most advertising— 
against the competition of all the 
other advertisers. 


The film is more punishment than the 
fine for some violators. 


Aetna Safety Driving 
Film Gets Ready 


Police Cooperation 


New York City traffic violators now 
get more than a fine or a suspended 
sentence; they are forced to watch a 


two-reel talking movie, ‘Saving 
Seconds,” produced by Castle Films 
for Aetna Casualty & Surety Company. 

There are plenty of indications that 
this film will achieve tremendous cir- 
culation. It is planned as an example 
of safety driving and a deterrent to 
street accidents, and is being shown in 
connection with a Safety Campaign 
being waged throughout the country 
from June 1 to November 30. 

It was shown for the first time on 
October 17 in New York before Mag- 
istrate William A. Farrell’s Traffic 
Court, and if Assistant Commissioner 
Harold Fowler's plans are carried out, 
it will become a permanent feature of 
every Traffic Court in New York City. 


No Advertising in Film 


The film carries no advertising. 
Merely a single mention of Aetna. 
And, like the health advertising of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance yee ry 
it is an excellent example of enlight- 
ened selfishness in business. Obvious- 
ly Aetna will gain as accidents are re- 
duced—but the people at large have 
even more to gain from lessons in 
safety than has Aetna. 

The film was shown in Chicago re- 
cently before a convention of motor 
vehicle commissioners from all the 
states, and many of the commissioners 
are arranging to have short trailers pre- 
pared which will localize the film for 
work in their own states. It was also 
shown at the Police Officers’ School in 
Evanston. 

Currently it is also a feature of the 
Esso truck which is being sent around 
the country on a similar safety mission 
and which two weeks ago was attract- 
ing thousands every night in New 
York’s Times Square. 

Because S. F. Withe, advertising 
manager of Aetna, and the executives 
of Castle Films were agreed that there 
should be no advertising plug for the 
company, they are finding it relatively 
easy to get distribution. Thirty prints 
are being supplied to various New 
York Police Districts and patrolmen 
are arranging for showings at all thea- 
tres in their districts. Such is the 
combined power of the police and a 
good film that so far no theatre man- 
ager has refused to run it. 

The film is a combination of ac- 
tion, photography, charts, and dialogue 
which points out how to avoid all 
serious driving errors. 
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HARTFORD — 


The Country's 
Best Test Market 


THE COURANT — 


Sales Management’s nation-wide survey definitely estab- 
lishes the fact that Hartford is the best test market in 
the United States. (See page 443 for details.) 


The Hartford Courant is the natural gateway to this 
great market because for over 170 years it has been a 
welcome visitor in the homes of Hartford and its trading 
territory. 


The Gateway to it 


For many years The Courant has refused thousands of 
dollars worth of advertising that could not pass its cen- 
sorship. The readers of The Hartford Courant have 
thus been educated to place absolute credence in the 
products they see advertised in our columns. 


YOUR advertising in The Hartford Courant will there- 
fore enjoy immediate reader acceptance, because 


“If they see it in The Courant they know it is a product of merit.” 


he Hartford Courant 


Largest morning and largest Sunday 
newspaper in the State of Connecticut 


HARTFORD 


BOSTON _)) 


Represented by Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman—New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Seattle 


NOVEMBER 1, 1934 
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Prospective purchasers by the thousands packed into the theatres and halls where 
Hotpoint’s show, “Kitchen Cutie,” was put on—an excellent index to the appetite of 
consumers for plans, methods and appliances which help to make housekeeping easier. 


Power Companies First to Profit 


as TVA Market Starts 


(Continued from page 455) 


the most active in their sales drive in 
the Valley. A branch assembling plant 
has been opened in Chattanooga. 
With the sales forces led by Mr. 
Christy, a program of instruction in 
new methods of selling is being car- 
ried through, and extensive helps to 
dealers and distributors are being 
worked out. This company is among 
the leaders in working with the Valley 
Authority in the effort to speed action 
and financing through close factory 
cooperation and eliminating the neces- 
sity of distributors warehousing large 
supplies. 

Taking its cue from the fundamental 
principle exemplified through cheap 
electric power, which is the very heart 
of the Valley program, new standards 
of merchandising are being intro- 
duced. The somewhat radical depar- 
ture from established practices, so 
essential to the whole idea, has been 
the object of some critical and even 
bitterly resentful opposition on the 
part of merchants who, though un- 
questionably conscientious in their 
convictions, were unable to reconcile 
the plan of lower mark-ups with what 
they consider safe business rules. 

For example, contenders for the 
15% minimum margin for distributors 
and, say, thirty-eight and five for the 
retail dealer, have lost prestige in the 
Valley. While the TVA is not at- 
tempting to dictate profit margins it is 
approving certain standard models, as 
in the case of the chest type re- 
frigerator that must retail at not more 
than $80. Margins, then, become the 
problem to be shared by manufacturer, 
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distributor, and dealer who among 
themselves must work out an equitable 
scale of profits. 

In the scramble to get into the field 
with this $80 item, many makers of re- 
frigerators hurriedly began to camou- 
flage standard boxes of four-feet cubic 
capacity originally designed to sell at 
from $109 to $116 and thrust them 
on the market at the $80 price. The 
result was a howl of protest and con- 
siderable indignation directed rather 
unfairly at the EHFA. Dealers and 
distributors could not make their over- 
head on these “interim’’ models, as 
they tagged them. And certainly 
they could not make the margins they 
had been accustomed to expect. 

To aggravate the situation, the 
power companies, being interested not 
in the profit from the sale of appli- 
ances, but in building up their elec- 
trical ‘“‘load,” jumped in and literally 
“sold the socks off’ these $80 bar- 
gains. 

Many independent dealers promptly 
withdrew from active selling and de- 
voted their energies to complaints and 
protests that the utility companies 
should be barred from electrical ap- 
pliance sales. 

But as these “‘interim” models were 
only temporarily supplied, and are be- 
ing discontinued as rapidly as the new 
boxes especially designed to meet the 
EHFA requirements can be supplied, 
the troubled waters are gradually sub- 
siding and merchants in increasing 
numbers are going voluntarily to 
EHFA heaquarters in Chattanooga and 
signing up to cooperate in the sale 


of approved designs. The new boxes, 
it seems generally conceded, will allow 
a fair margin of profit to all concern- 
ed, and will certainly extend the field 
of electrical appliances into thousands 
of homes of small income class. 

But old mark-up standards are a 
thing of the past. With the EHFA co- 
Operating so actively in its volume of 
publicity, demonstrations (a specially 
designed truck with a portable display 
and accompanied by a corps of home 
economists is now touring the Val- 
ley), with its advertising, direct han- 
dling of retail paper, and other 
methods of stimulating sales, there are 
few who will not admit that “fixed 
overhead” must be considered from an 
entirely new point of view. Volume 
sales are what everyone is driving for, 
and there are few dealers or distribu- 
tors who could not double, even triple, 
their present business volume with 
comparatively little additional over- 
head expense. Many are conceding 
that 10% is ample for a wholesaler, 
and some even set the figure at 714%, 
considering the public receptivity, fac- 
tory helps, and EHFA cooperation suf- 
ficient to justify their stand. What 
the retail margin will be remains to 
be established, though it seems prob- 
able that it will not exceed 30%. 

Although electrical devices are en- 
joying the largest sale in the vast de- 
velopment, they are by no means the 
only items in demand. The program 
includes reforestation, the moderniza- 
tion of farming—both horticulturally 
and through increased use of elec- 
tricity—the construction of several 
dams, building the model town of 
Norris and other huge improvements 
of tremendous importance to sales- 
men. 

The Valley is a spot which wide- 
awake sales managers cannot afford to 
overlook, whether their lines come di- 
rectly within the appliance market, or 
are supplementary items salable in 
this mushrooming center of activity. 


“Get rid of toil and fire 

Which makes you tired and hot; 
Cook well and cool by wire 
With Reddy Kilowatt.’’ 


Tennessee Electric Power Company is 
utilizing throughout its sales and adver- 
tising campaign a cartoon character 
called “Reddy Kilowatt.” Prizes are of- 
fered for 4line verses about “Reddy.” 
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ero from the negative influence of other cities, 
in the form of competitive activities, is a point well 
worthy of your consideration when next you choose a test 
market. Protected by its own surrounding trade area 
which extends into Massachusetts and embraces a part 
of Connecticut, A. B. C. Providence provides security 
from the invasion of any such influence. Providence is 
far enough removed from other major market centers to 
maintain independent identity. 


Only one city in New England . . . only seven in the en- 
tire United States have greater compactness than Provi- 
dence. Here is a population totaling 14,188 to the 
square mile. Providence is also compact in the nature 
of its retail and wholesale set-up. There are over 3,800 
retail stores and 323 wholesale establishments in A. B. C. 
Providence. Compactness in a test market makes for 
ease and the reduction of costs in getting distribution 
and checking results. 


Stability of Employment and Income 


There is no one predominating industry in Providence. 
Regardless of labor troubles or the falling off of business 
in any one of the many diversified industries, the incomes 
of Providence wage earners are 


In A. B. C. Providence 96.3 per cent of the popula- 
tion read English and the Journal and Bulletin reach 
more than 90 per cent of the English-reading families 

in this area. In addition to 


not, as a whole, greatly affected. 
Thirteen different types of manu- 
facture give stability of employ- 
ment and income to Providence 


wage earners. 


Circulation of the Providence Evening Bulletin, 91,655 with 
75.8 per cent in A. B. C. Providence—rate 20 cents a line. 
Providence Morning Journal, circulation 40,853 with 55 per es ° 

cent in A. B. C. Providence—rate 12 cents a line. Combined dising staff that will gladly 
circulation 132,508 with 69.4 per cent in A. B. C. Providence 
—rate in combination 27 cents a line. 


giving effective coverage, these 
two papers maintain a merchan- 


assist you with your test cam- 
paigns. 


CHARLES H. EDDY COMPANY, New York, Chicago, Boston 


R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Providence Journal « Bulletin 
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ST. PETERSBURG 


A 


Cross - Section 
of America 


ST. PETERSBURG is « new city, less 
than 50 years old, with some 42,000 
resident population drawn from 
every section of the United States 
and Canada. 


ST. PETERSBURG is a resort city, 
attracting more than 150,000 tour- 
ists annually from all parts of North 
America. 


ST. PETERSBURG offers a cross- 
section of America's better buying 
population. 


ST. PETERSBURG has two daily 
newspapers which give complete 
coverage at low cost, . . . Ideal 
conditions for a test market. 


ST. PETERSBURG 
NEWSPAPERS SERVICE 
Representing 
St. Petersburg Times 
Evening Independent 
Represented Nationally by Theis & 


Simpson Co. and Thos. F. Clark Co. 


|The Country’s Best Test Markets 


(Continued from page 466) 


Best Test Cities Arranged 
by Population Groups 


The breakdown of 162 test cities 
falls into the following population 
groups: 

14 Cities of 
500,000 and Over 


I: ne ee bee a 40 
Detroit ae ale Pc gt th le 40 


ES nose hens soca Seewin 37 
MI gy. 5 avccaKiesie ae ears 35 
i ee 34 


test campaigns in 

past two years... 

Recognized nat- 
ionally as an ideal market-- 
perfectly balanced city, urban 
and rural buying power... 
Low line rate. 


Janesville Daily Gazette 
Radio Station WCLO 


Janesville, Wis. 


PLENTY-+MONEY 


Although Summit County (Akron) ranks 5th in population in 
Ohio, it is 3rd in total industrial payroll with— 


$77.936.636 for 1933 


Akron is an ideal test market because of its size and the fact 


that much of the population is recruited from other parts of 
Akron offers the test advertiser a small 


the United States. 


* cross section of this country. 


Member A. B. C.—A. N. P. A. 


AKRON 
BEACON JOURNAL 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 
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ED ar uins kee apiece de 34 
ee te id ie ar A 
 ciediodnk ieoweeeeee 24 
I es i a ee 15 
EE BPO Cnrtetge, oe 14 
EP is on 2s yale ot sith fate aca 14 
FS ene oi 4 


24 Cities 
250,000 to 499,999 


oe. o's uo toe bea cone 47 
Dallas saps vb voncvectsetsuene 43 


EERE aes) RE Reng oe act 22 
ES ee or 21 
EE iccud wicacaywedon 18 
I 15 So oo ot ee ra 17 
cs ain es shad ovate ae 17 
ere 17 
Es Re OR eee 16 
CN sic w:b oem ccd one Pe 16 
RAS Sars eee ee 14 
0 Eee ere 13 
eS a a ere 12 
RAC ee eee 11 
EE are bee 7 
een ee 7 
BTN eS el a 7 
RN ey hi a Oe arti eo) 6 
TaN a3 Goh a va cedar ihe cin 5 
I eg hes Sea rteieard sete 5 
Sind ES A pees 5 
a Eee ee ae 1 


39 Cities 
100,000 to 249,999 


EE wane ach bape wae 50 
RN I a ol a i eaewin sb 29 
EE wi aeere.ee sen w bie oak 18 
I ii aaa ea ate a whe wh 14 
SY WD 0. < d.a's'cwcensaaclv’ 14 
EE BEN Nie Gheie demon eek tee 14 
Peete ..... ee ee ee 
Springfield, ES oa ccceaunuth 13 
EE Nae hitiges ior uneek cae 12 
ES ES 
ok a ere eee 
ger 
| A eer 
Reading x 
CE an ¢ pnesneds ine aed 8 
Se ee eee 7 
EE sone iss see vnnce’ 7 
NS sinks aSigd nh emlkaekoweda 6 
ee eee eee 6 
EE 5's ev tele des acaweed pasar 6 
EE, S05 Cedks wee dook nO 
4} eee se 6 
Trenton itis euathraig: aipidlaremcacaetar ce 
I 0 ad Se Pana do econ 5 
Erie oe ee re 
ME” ois ain Save Le siw anaes 4 
NY a 05 Sdintiig Se eee ea ee 
| | re oe ree no om 
I 8 ao nck da ae 
ES Scere = tebe ocd woe ae 3 
Yonkers rn rr ey eee 
IEE a ace eae eae 2 
ies bul iwile badness: 
| Long Beach ....... eee iarate — 
Miami. ...... Fhe Fee e rN 2 
IR: «Gre. , dds wasio a es o8 PG 1 
NE os iota ae coe oe Sih 1 
Duluth 1 
ME Sac santn ne cteo goekees 1 


40 Cities 
50,000 to 99,999 
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3 reasons 
Why :— 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY, with its 
521,000 residents, presents a cross section 
of National consumer standards. Yonkers, 
Tarrytown, Ossining, Port Chester and 
Peekskill, semi-industrial and semi-resi- 
dential, and New Rochelle, White Plains, 
Mamaroneck and Mount Vernon strictly 
residential; all cities famous for their 
beautiful homes. 


These 521,000 people, with incomes per 
capita higher than the National average, 
live in 53,000 dwellings, 67% of which are 
owner-occupied. ‘They eat at home (spend- 
ing at least $66,000,000 annually in West- 
chester for food), and they buy at home 
the products they see publicized in their 
local daily newspaper, a member of the 
Westchester Newspapers group. 

Westchester, from its bustling industrial 
sections to its residential communities, city 
and suburban, is a COMPLETE LABORA- 
TORY to test your product. 


A COMPETENT STAFF OF RESEARCH MEN 


is continually at work making surveys and 
studies of this productive market for the group 
of Westchester newspapers, These periodic 
surveys and studies are complete and offer 
invaluable information to manufacturers and 
distributors of commodities. 

Surveys recently completed list: Mayonnaise 


Conr n 
"Spa per, 


b Only ip 
5. Dis Yond the Binimue 


and Salad Dressing, Liquor, Bread, Beers and 
Ales, Ginger Ale, Toilet Tissue and Insecticides. 
Now under preparation are: Gasoline and Oil. 
Is your product listed? Special requests for 
information regarding your product and its 
possibilities in this market will receive prompt 
and special attention. 


nt 
*91bi1ities 


. 


Te unw: 
Cal) flling to or. 
r 
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Establish the marketability of your product. Through a combination advertising rate practically every 
Westchester family will be advantageously reached by this group of Westchester County newspapers. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PUBLISHERS, INC. 


LARKIN PLAZA, YONKERS, N. Y. 


Ossining Citizen Register e 
Tarrytown Daily News e 


Port Chester Daily Item 


Nationally represented by KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, Graybar Building, New York City 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


NOVEMBER 1, 1934 


Mamaroneck Daily Times . 
Mount Vernon Daily Argus * 
* 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Only Market of its kind 
Le he titel Matles— 


Yonkers Herald Statesman 

New Rochelle Standard Star 
White Plains Reporter (affiliated) 
Peekskill Evening Star (affiliated) 


ATLANTA 
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Wilkes-Barre 
Binghamton 
Rockford 

Fresno 

Allentown 
Davenport 
Madison 
Schenectady 
Springfield, Ill. .. 
Wheeling 
Johnstown 
Galveston 

Terre Haute . 
Winston-Salem 
York 

Lancaster 
Pawtucket 

Cedar Rapids ..... 
Springfield, Ohio 
San Jose 


Charleston, S. C. .. 


Evanston 

Decatur, IIl. 
Charlotte 

Roanoke 

Altoona 

Lincoln 

Berkeley ..... 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Saginaw 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. .. 


Mobile 
Little Rock 
Lansing 
Macon, Ga. 
Elmira 
Montgomery 


45 Cities 
Under 50,000 


Janesville, Wis. 
Auburn, N. Y. .. 
Eureka, Cal. 


Port Chester, N. Y. i 


Rochester, Minn. 


Battle Creek, Mich. .. 


Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Reno, Nev. .... 
Eugene, Ore. 
Galesburg, III. 
Cambridge, Ohio 
Appleton, Wis 
Lebanon, Pa. . 
Zanesville, Ohio .. 
Rutland, Vt. 
White Plains, N. Y 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Pensacola, Fla. .. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Vincennes, Ind. 
Aem. Ts acces 
Grass Valley, Cal. 
Phoenix, Ariz. ... 
Boise, Idaho ... 
Medford, Ore. 
Modesto, Cal. . 
San Mateo, Cal. 
Butler, Pa. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Keokuk, Iowa .. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Columbus, Ga. ... 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


Bloomington, IIl. 


Hutchinson, Kan. ... 


Watertown, N. Y. 
Pittsfield, Mass. .. 
Lubbock, Tex. .. 
Rapid City, S. D. 
Easton, Pa. 
Concord, N. H. .. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Santa. Rosa, Cal. 
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Wanted: Survey Suggestions 

Many executives among national 
advertisers and agencies have been 
kind enough to tell us, or others, that 
the 1934 series of market surveys 
which we commissioned the Ross Fed- 
eral Service, Inc., to make for our 
readers has been the most interesting 
and valuable feature of any business 
magazine. We shall not argue the 
point—but it is true that much of the 
values in these surveys have come from 
helpful suggestions made by readers. 

Again we invite you to let us know 
of subjects which interest you, and 
which are susceptible to treatment by 
field investigation. There are no ter- 
ritorial limitations—they can be in big 
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or moderate size cities; among con- 
sumers or dealers or wholesalers; 
among manufacturers or their adver- 
tising agencies. Obviously we can- 
not promise to follow all of the sug- 
gestions we receive, but we will exe- 
cute those which seem most important 
and which have the widest span of 
reader interest. 


Next: The Male College Market 


The November 15 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT will contain the results 
of a survey made by Ross Federal 
among male students in ten universi- 
ties, a survey designed to show both 
present buying habits and future 
trends. 


/ Dovete prorecri0n 
O/ Your CAl 


LUBRICANTS 
CARTRIDGES 


OM PANY 


Grease on Display. S. O. of Indiana groups a cartridge of each of its types of 
lubricants and the gun for applying them, in this display case which is being sold to 
service stations and other buyers in thirteen states. 


S. O. of Indiana Fires 
Opening Gun for New 
Grease Cartridge 


Factory-loaded non-refillable grease 
cartridges are now being sold by the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
throughout the thirteen states that 
comprise its territory. These cart- 
ridges fit into a standardized grease 
gun. Each cartridge holds one pound 
of lubricant. 

Gun and cartridges have been de- 
veloped by the Lubrication Corpora- 
tion, owned jointly by Standard and 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. The 
device has been named ‘“Standix.” 
Among the selling points are: 

Prevents substitution of inferior 
products; prevents contamination with 
dirt, air and other foreign matter; 
eliminates waste; reduces time and ef- 
fort; aids in the display and mer- 
chandising of lubricants; aids in 


building up specialized lubrication 
service; makes reloading of ‘“‘grease 
guns” quicker and cleaner. 

In tilintasiing a car, it is pointed 
out, a cartridge may be slipped into 
the gun and as much grease as is 
wanted used. Then the cartridge may 
be slipped out of the gun and an- 
other, using another kind of grease, 
may be inserted just as a shell is in- 
serted into a shotgun. 

The kit being sold to service sta- 
tions, and other buyers, contains one 
gun and six cartridges, each contain- 
ing a different type of lubricant. The 
cartridges work equally well with 
fluid transmission oil or stiff water 
pump grease. Each cartridge has a 
sliding bottom which acts as a plunger 
to feed the grease into a high com- 
pression chamber in the nose of the 


n. 

This new development is hailed by 
service operators and the public as an 
advanced step in the merchandising of 
lubricants. 
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weveys and Surveys 
ond Mill Nhor Surveys 


Surveys ... grand old institutions! You know what 


we mean. But they CAN be interesting . . . truthful .. . 


AND convincing. Particularly when the only instructions 


given investigators are .. . “Get the truth.” 


Take the latest one made in Pittsburgh as an ex- 
ample. Ross Federal Service made an investigation to as- 


certain the newspaper reading habits of male heads of 


This survey is only one of a number of simi- 
families residing in the higher buying power areas of d j 


lar investigations into newspaper reading 
Metropolitan Pittsburgh. Their report indicates that the 


habits of residents of Metropolitan Pittsburgh, 
selection of The Pittsburgh Press as your first newspaper made during the past seven years. Five of 
in Pittsburgh gives you a coverage of 65.6% of these men on steak page ae ae 
Main & Co., Houser Associates, R. L. Polk & 
Co., and Ross Federal Service. An average of 
Any Scripps-Howard representative will appreciate these reports indicates a 64% coverage of 


° — P . Met litan Pittsburgh families for The Press. 
the opportunity of reviewing the entire Ross Federal ee eT 


and their families. 


report with you. 
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IN ADVERTISING VOLUME, 1933 
Authority, Media Records 


: The Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 


1 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED PRESS 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
METROPOLITAN SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPERS and of 
MEDIA RECORDS, INC, 


CHICAGO «. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES e« DALLAS « DETROIT « PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 
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SM’s 3-Minute Report on Marketing 
Trends in Washington 


Washington, October 25. 


VERY one thought that the 
E question of prices had just 

about settled itself for a nice 

Winter's nap after the Presi- 
dent announced that efforts would be 
made to raise them. But it was not 
so ordained. 

Soon after the President’s statement, 
it became known that Mr. Richberg 
was warty about dropping the price 
provisions from codes too quickly lest 
the removal of such restrictions open 
the way for unbridled competition too 
suddenly, and so depress prices. This, 
of course, was right in line with the 
President's way of thinking. At the 
same time production control would 
be slowly eliminated and, to counter- 
balance this, hours would be shorten- 
ed, forcing competing business to hire 
more men and so keep up their wage 
scales in comparison to their produc- 
tion and, consequently, their selling 
prices to meet the expenses of manu- 
facture. This seemed fairly simple 
and practical logic, effective in theory 
and probably effective in practice. 

With this the matter seemed to be 
settled for a while, at least. And with 
this Washington expected the = 
question to subside into its slumbers. 

Quite probably this would have 
happened had it not been for a strong 
rumor that emanated from the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board and 
so disturbed once more the picture of 
prices. 


NIRB About-faces on Price 


Bolting out of the blue eagle came 
word that the NIRB was seriously con- 
templating an abrupt about-face from 
the theories of the Administration 
theretofore held. It amounted to this: 
Let production have full swing. Let 
prices drop. The increased production 
would put more men to work, the drop 
in prices would encourage people to 
buy—and so again the round robin, 
but this time on a lower level. The 
new proposal is supposedly based on 
the Brookings Institution publications, 
“America’s Power to Produce” and 
“America’s Power to Consume.”’ These 
two studies, undertaken for the Falk 
Foundation of Pittsburgh, show that 
America’s capacity to consume is, on 
the average, high above her power to 
produce. 

What will happen to prices, then, 
no one has had the temerity to sug- 
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gest. But since both theories base 
themselves on the reduction and 
eventual elimination of the price and 
production control features in codes, 
it seems still probable that this will 
come about and in good time. 

Meanwhile the President’s adviser 
on foreign trade matters, George N. 
Peek, asked the American Bankers As- 
sociation, gathered here in Washing- 
ton in solemn conclave, to form a com- 
mittee to consider ways of furthering 
the American market abroad and to co- 
operate with the Export-Import Banks 
of Washington in an effort to extend 
the benefits of this foreign market to 
domestic industry. 

Previous to this, Mr. Peek had told 
a group of exporters out in Chicago 
that regimentation of American indus- 
try could cease only when the foreign 
trade of the world looked up to Ameti- 
can supremacy. His figures and those 
of the Department of Commerce indi- 
cate, in his interpretation, that the bal- 
ance of trade is too favorable and that 
imports as well as exports should be 
stimulated. 


Leisure’s Boon to Advertising 


Incidentally, the Commerce Depart- 
ment has had a report on leisure time 
made to it by the National Recreation 
Association which should prove not 
only interesting but also useful to the 
advertising field. 

The Association received replies 
from 5,002 persons in 29 cities of dif- 
ferent types and characters; and in all 
replies reading and radio lead as the 
most frequent diversions. 

More opportunities for getting ad- 
vertising messages to a larger num- 
ber of people are indicated in the fact 
brought out by the survey that approxi- 
mately one in four persons, taking the 
answers as average, reported more 
reading in newspapers and magazines, 
and one in five persons more listening 
to the radio than in the previous year. 
Out of the 5,002 replies, 1,216 indi- 
viduals said that they devoted more 
time in 1933 than in 1932 to the read- 
ing of magazines and newspapers, while 
1,150 reported that they listened to 
the radio more. These two activities 
ranked first in the number of persons 
who reported increased participation 
as well as first in the number of per- 
sons using these two great advertising 
media as means of divertissement. 

The Department of Commerce held 


other things of interest recently, too. 
The Harvard University Bureau for 
Research in Municipal Government 
had some interesting figures to report. 
Through the conductor of an investi- 
gation to determine the control ex- 
ercised over retail trade by municipali- 
ties, Dr. Franklin W. Ryan, the Bu- 
reau announced some interesting 
figures. 


How Cities Control Retailing 


Dr. Ryan discussed the findings to 
date. Out of approximately 130 activi- 
ties of retail merchants, which Dr. 
Ryan says he has ‘found cover all op- 
erations in the field of retail distribu- 
tion, about 25 or 30 activities are re- 
vealed in his study to be normally sub- 
ject to some regulations of municipali- 
ties. There are generally special ordi- 
nances affecting specifically about 50 
kinds of business, accounting for about 
half of the retail business of the coun- 
try, and licensing regulations are com- 
mon for all types of business. 

While most people are familiar with 
the extensive control by the city of 
traffic and zoning, and much research 
has been done in these fields, there has 
been no adequate study of the exten- 
sive legislative, police and judicial 
power over retail trade which cities ex- 
ercise, it was discovered by the Har- 
vard Bureau in surveying the field of 
Government control over business. 

Some of the ordinances common to 
many cities are regulations of store lo- 
cation (zoning), weights and meas- 
ures, food inspection, use of sidewalk 
displays, signs and awnings, billboards 
and protection against fire hazards. 
Some cities have comprehensive regu- 
lations covering door-to-door selling, 
“closing-out” sales, distribution of 
handbills, selling through vending ma- 
chines, and other ordinances which ex- 
ert a wide influence on all retail mer- 
chants in the community. All cities, 
this survey will show, should have 
ordinances to: (1) regulate location 
of stores, (2) control use of public 
property, (3) protect health, (4) pre- 
vent deception of the public, (5) pre- 
vent retail sales of stolen goods, and 
(6) reduce fire hazards. 

Over at the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, the Cooperative Division has 
devised a uniform accounting system 
for use in small cooperative purchas- 
ing associations operated by farmers. 

(Continued on page 487) 
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Measuring the value 
of a Premium 


T APPEARS to be a fact that the 
public usually considers articles 
made of Bakelite Materials to be 
superior and more desirable. Very 
likely this is because the name 
“Bakelite” has been identified with 
quality products for so many years. 
Another reason is that people 
value the durable beauty of Bakelite 
Materials, their rich appearance, and 
the variety and attractiveness of 
their colors. This widespread public 
appreciation may be turned to your 
advantage at once. 

Without question the material of 
which a Premium is made is of an 
importance equal to character of 
the Premium itself. In the case of 
articles made from Bakelite Mate- 
rials there is the advantage of 
having hundreds to choose from. 
Articles for men, for women, and 
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for children; articles spanning the 

whole price scale, and costing from 

a few cents to a dollar or more. 
Only a few of these Premium 
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gt items are pictured on this page, but 

$e we shall be glad to mail you a long 

iy list, with the names and addresses 

Ue of the manufacturers. We would 
‘ = also be glad to consult with and 
‘ tp advise those contemplating the pur- 
: beh chase of Premiums. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York. N.Y...... ....43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, 


3 BAKELITE 


REGISTERED 
nemencel sign ter infinity er ealimited qvontity Mt rymbotire: the ahnim 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Put Roast Beef, Not Cream 
Puffs, on Your Sales Menu 


It was Rousseau, if memory (and my 
handy cyclopedia of Useful Quotations) 
serve me aright, who said that the best way 
to write a good love letter is to begin with- 
out knowing what you mean to say, and to 
finish without knowing what you have 
written. I wouldn't know about that. 
Personally, it strikes me as the sort of 
counsel one might 
expect from a_ bar- 
rister specializing in 
breach - of - promise 
suits. But at any rate, 
this is scarcely the 
motto for a young 
correspondent in the 
heavy-hardware-and- 
agricultural - imple- 
ment line to thumb- 
tack over his desk. 


After all, Rous- 
seau’s pattern was 
not wholly success- 
ful, even in his own 
case. When he jour- 
neyed to Montpel- 
lier, for a short time, 
his impassioned missives failed to keep his 
mistress entranced, and he returned to find 
his love-nest sublet to another tenant. So 
he became a philosopher. 

But that is beside the point. What I 
started out to say is that I am continually 
exasperated by the adroitness of my young 
correspondents in leaving out of their let- 
ters the simple, homely information about 
their wares that I, as a potential purchaser, 
am most anxious to have. Again, and again, 
and again, I am compelled to say, in criti- 
cism of letters sent to this department, “This 
is an excellent piece of writing, but there 
is no information in it.” 

There are, I think, two prime reasons for 
the emptiness of most business letters. One 
is that the correspondent does not know 
what he is talking about. He cannot tell 
me why his knives or nutmegs are better, 
because he lacks specific knowledge of the 
merchandise. So he tries to make agile ad- 
jectives do the work of knotty nouns. And 
the recipient must perforce dine on a double 
portion of floating island, when he seeks a 
hearty hunk of roast beef medium. 

A second reason, paradoxical though it 
may seem, is that the writer knows too 
much about his subject. He has dwelt from 
early infancy among his knives or nutmegs. 
He grows contemptuous of details; inclined 
to think that all the world is as well-versed 
as he. So he, too, guides his facile type- 
writer smoothly over surface soil, without 
ploughing up a single well-rooted fact. 
And I, who seek knife or nutmeg-know!l- 
edge, am left in abysmal ignorance. 


Maxwell Droke 


A Homesick Soldier of 1863 
Shows How to Write a Letter 


Time and again, I have touched upon 
this subject of getting information into let- 
ters. I shall probably be harping upon it 
long after the cows have come home, been 
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Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


duly milked, and again dispatched to pas- 
ture. The immediate reason for my sermon 
lies in the fact that I have lately been privi- 
leged to read a number of letters, written 
by a young Union soldier, to the folks back 
home in Indiana. One in particular, writ- 
ten in January, 1863, might well be shared 
with those of you who seek to touch and in- 
fluence the lives of ordinary human beings: 

“When you write to me, take your time 
and write everything. If you do not know 
what to write about, I can tell you of thou- 
sands of things. Some of you have been 
writing to me for the last six months, and 
I cannot form any kind of an idea of what 
sort of place you live on, whether it is 
barrens, prairie or thick woods, swamp or 
lake. How you have it rented—if for one- 
half, one-third, or if you have to give all; 
if you pay cash-rent, or bought the place. 
Neither can I tell how big it is, or if there 
is any road near it; what kind of a house, 
stable, hog-pen, chicken-coop, or anything 
about it. 

“Some of you said you had butchered. 
You did not say how many hogs you killed, 
if they were fat or lean, and in fact you 
did not say whether they were hogs at all. 

“If I were at home I could publish a 
paper on just what you cannot think of or 
do not feel it is worth while to write.” 


Tell Me Not in Mournful 
Numbers, Action Please I Pray 


Perhaps my prejudice flows from the fact 
that one of the dullest professors I have 
ever known had a habit of setting his points 
down upon the blackboard in neatly num- 
bered form. But at any rate, whatever the 
cause, I dislike the system. And I have a 
hunch that I am not alone in this aversion. 
Whenever I encounter a letter where nu- 
merals are too much in evidence—one that 
begins, let us say, something like this: 
‘Here are ten sound reasons why Simpkins’ 
Cod Fish Cakes are truly superior’’—and 
then proceeds to number the reasons with 
mathematical monotony—I find myself say- 
ing, “Ah, son, this is likely to be pretty 
stupid stuff. Let us engage our eyes in 
more tempting pastures.” 

Now, there may, indeed, be ten sound 
reasons for the superiority of Simpkins’ Cod 
Fish Cakes. And, perchance, I might be 
advantaged by acquiring these sundry rea- 
sons. But I prefer not to have the informa- 
tion .thrust upon me in such an obviously 
academic fashion. Wouldn't it be better to 
dramatize one sound reason, in the opening 
paragraph—and then lead gently on, with 
the remainder of your trumps? Then, be- 
fore your reader realizes what has happened, 


he has been duly instructed. And you have 
made a grand slam! 

I have often reflected that the ground- 
lings, in the days of Elizabethan art, must 
have gotten pretty blamed bored, standing 
around waiting for the inevitable narrators 
to tell them, in bombastic detail, what the 
play was to be about. Certainly, it isn’t a 
technique for our times. We want the cur- 
tain to rise on the sound of a revolver shot, 
with the players wading knee-deep in action 
before the smoke has cleared away! 


A Rap for the Knuckles of Big 
Hearted E. Haldeman-Julius 


The practice of asking present customers 
for the names of friends and associates, is 
a rather well-founded mail-order procedure. 
But it has remained for Mr. E. Haldeman- 
Julius, of Little Blue Book fame, to carry 
the idea to its ultimate conclusion. Comes. 
now a leaflet from Mr. Haldeman-Julius, 
in which he bids us “Think what it would 
mean if dozens of persons in your section 
of the country were to begin reading Little 
Blue Books, as a result of your friendly 
interest!’ and artfully suggests, “If you will 
take a little of your time and effort to dis- 
tribute a quantity of Little Blue Book cata- 
logs in your town, city or rural route, we 
shall be glad to send them to you. All 
you need do is to make a round of business 
establishments, doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
preachers, clerks, salesmen and saleswomen, 
office boys, farmers, mechanics, filling sta- 
tion operators, bankers, truckmen, public 
officials and housewives, and merely put a 
catalog in their hands, or under the door 
of their offices, or on their desks.” 

Mr. Haldeman-Julius has exercised great 
care not to make this proposition savor of 
crude, sordid commercialism. No reward 
is offered the distributor. His missionary 
work among the dentists and filling station 
operators is strictly a labor of love. But 
the High Priest of the Little Blue Books 
displays a touching faith in his flock: “This 
proposition is a matter of honor,” he ex- 
plains. ‘We absolutely trust you. We rely 
upon your promise to see to it that the 
catalogs get the distribution they deserve.” 
And then, just in case there might be some 
knave in the fold, he adds by way of cau- 
tion, “Of course we have each catalog 
identified by a Department Number, which 
will show how many orders we get from 
the Little Blue Books you distribute.” 


Such faith in human nature is indeed: 


touching. In the words of that salty story 
of the trenches, “. . . my regards to the 
Duke!” 

* * #* 

Ordinarily, I am rather impervious to 
the “We-buy-from-you—you-ought-to-buy- 
from-us” appeal, but this paragraph which 
appears on purchase orders of the A. Nash 
Company strikes me as gently efficacious: 

“Business is a co-operation. We were 
glad to place this order with you. We 
hope that when occasion arises you may 
reciprocate, either by replenishing your 
own wardrobe with Nash individually- 
tailored clothes, or by recommending the 
A. Nash Company to your friends, asso- 
ciates and employes.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SM’s Brief Report on 
Marketing Trends 

in: Washington 
(Continued from page 484) 


The system is designed to meet, with 
minor changes and deviations, the 
needs of small purchasing associations 
throughout the country. Simplicity is 
the keynote of this system, according 
to the Division, as it is designed to be 
maintained in a minimum of time by 
inexperienced or part-time bookkeep- 
ers. 

A field investigation by the Division 
developed the fact that very small pur- 
chasing associations frequently do not 
have adequate records. The present 
system was designed specifically for the 
New Orleans Bank for Cooperatives, 
which plans to have the system instal- 
led and operated in every purchasing 
association obtaining loans from the 
Bank. 

The first unit has been established 
by the FCA, also, under the Federal 
Credit Union Act, while the author 
of ' the legislation, Senator Morris 
Sheppard of Texas is campaigning 
for the New Deal at coming elections. 

The first Federal credit union will 
be followed, according to Herbert 
Emmerich, acting director of the credit 
union section of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, by the organization of 
others. “This will spread to many 
parts of the United States the broad 
scope of the credit union’s activities 
in promoting thrift and providing per- 
sonal loans at reasonable rates of in- 
terest. Especially for persons of small 
means the credit union movement is 
beneficial, making it possible for them, 
through their own cooperative efforts, 
to reduce the cost of consumer credit.” 


Farm-Retail Price Ratio Stable 


But credit reverts again to prices, if 
only momentarily. The spread between 
prices received by farmers and prices 
paid by consumers has been fairly 
stable since the first part of the Sum- 
mer. Prices at the farm have risen 
about as much as prices in the city 
stores. Department of Labor statistics 
show that the entire index of wholesale 
prices has risen, through the end of 
August (which figures are the last 
available at the time of writing) from 
the advent of the Roosevelt regime, 
26.9% while retail prices have climb- 
ed 25.5%. 

For the same period employment 
has jumped ahead by 35.2%, and pay- 
rolls are far in advance of prices, even 
taking their larger distribution into 
consideration, since they have increased 
67.4%. 
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Chains Pay Half U. S. Retail 
Newspaper Advertising Bill 


Chain stores spend 90% of their 
advertising budgets—“some $200,- 
000,000 a year’—in mewspapers, a 
survey by the A. N. P. A. Bureau of 
Advertising reveals. This is ‘probably 
half’’ the national total spent by retail 
advertisers in newspapers, though the 
7,000 chains with 160,000 units do 
only about 31% of the total retail 
volume of business in the country, ac- 
cording to the report. 

Among the newspaper advertising 
figures given for 1933 are: First Na- 
tional Stores, $450,000; Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company (estimated), 


$6,000,000; Penny Drug Stores, Inc., 

$304,265; Richman Bros. Company, 

$350,000; Safeway Stores, Inc., $1,- 

780,000; Schiff Company, $356,375; 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., $7,382,346. 
* * * 

National distribution of the anti- 
chain film, “Forward America,” of- 
fered to groups of local independent 
stores for public showing by Economic 
Films, Inc., of New York, is starting 
out slowly. Only three towns have 
seen it: Dover Plains and Pawling, 
N. Y., in September, and Charleston, 
W. Va., for three days late in October. 
Frank R. Wilson, its promoter, says 
agents are now contacting independent 
stores in middle western states. 


Every dollar goes to 
work when you buy 
ABO’ coverage 


* ACTIVE BUYERS ONLY 


MILL® FACTORY 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 E. 42nd St., New York City . 


. 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(A-8612) 
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Depression Opportunists 


The announcement of the fourth periodi- 
cal in the Conover-Mast Corporation group 
focuses attention on this six-year-old pub- 
lishing house. Called Liguor Store and 
Dispenser, for some 30,000 retail outlets, 
it is the Conover-Mast third venture in the 
alcoholic beverage field. The first publica- 
tion, Mill & Factory, was founded in 1928. 
Modern Brewery, Bowne’s Wines & Spirits 
and the newcomer all were repeal-born and 
bred. 

When Harvey Conover and B. P. Mast 
started Mill & Factory as a “general in- 
dustrial” publication, they had already had 
long experience in the industrial publishing 
field. They conceived the idea of having 
a publication which was not only 100% 
free from waste, but which also furnished 
an editorial leadership which derived its 
strength from direct, first-hand contacts 
with its readers. 

More than most, Conover and Mast knew 
their reader-prospects. They knew many of 
the companies they wanted to reach. But 
they wanted to be sure to reach the one 
man in each factory whose word carried 
most weight in machinery and equipment 
buying. In former days this was simple 
to determine. Plants were smaller then. 
There was usually only one jack-of-all-re- 
sponsibilities boss, who was probably own- 
er and superintendent and purchasing agent 
combined. 

But factories by 1928 had grown more 
complex. To go through a trade directory, 
check off the names of every executive with 
a certain kind of tithe and say, ‘““We'll send 
our book to him,” was not enough. The 
influential individual in each plant might 
be anyone of a dozen people from foreman 
to president. 

So Conover and Mast enlisted thirty-two 
of the largest and most influential mill 
supply houses in strategic centers through- 
out the country. These houses had, all 
told, hundreds of salesmen calling regularly 
on mills and factories. The salesmen had 
to know their buyers—not only their names 
and titles, but their abilities and short- 
comings, habits and idiosyncracies. 


Right Path to the Right People 


Conover and Mast formed a syndicate of 
mill supply houses. “You tell us your 
buyers,” they said, “and we'll put you and 
your message on the front cover of every 
copy of our magazine which goes to them.” 
It was agreed. The rest of the magazine 
was nationalized but the cover of each is- 
sue was changed 32 times for regional dis- 
‘tribution. Conover-Mast also collected a 
lot of information from these sources which 
enabled their advertisers to sell the execu- 
tives more effectively. They could tell an 
equipment maker that President Schultz of 
the Whosis Company of Tulsa was an Elk, 
a baseball fan and a devoted husband, and 
that Purchasing Agent Schmalz of the 
Whatsat Company, Minneapolis, was an 
Episcopalian and enjoyed hunting. They 
also learned pretty quickly about executive 
changes and changes in individual buying 
influence in the reader-prospect companies. 
« They then set out carefully to build a 
paper which would appeal to these people— 
the mill supply houses, the industrial buy- 
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ers and the advertisers. In the years that 
followed, as everyone knows, the heavy in- 
dustries and the magazines serving them, 
went through considerable hell. Industrial 
buying dropped 85%. But in only one 
month in its history has Mill & Factory 
been in the red. Even when 90% of the 
industry was operating at a loss, not one 
of the thirty-two mill supply houses has 
ceased its relationship with Mill & Factory. 
The amazing success of this unprecedented 
plan is proved by the fact that during the 
depression the circulation grew rapidly de- 
spite wholesale reductions in personnel in 
industrial plants, and the number of mill 
supply houses using the service tripled, 
growing from 32 to 101. 


B. P. Mast 


Harvey Conover 


A thousand salesmen of these houses are 
representing it. Thirty-six field corre- 
spondents and a full-time staff of editors 
write for it every month. Circulation has 
grown from 13,000 to 19,000, and adver- 
tising revenue in the last year has doubled, 
with the current issue 150% ahead of the 
parallel month of 1935. 

The partners have endeavored to build 
the magazine editorially as well. For ex- 
ample, Frederick M. Feiker, veteran busi- 
ness paper editor, former executive head 
of Associated Business Papers and former 
direct6r, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, writes exclusively for it among in- 
dustrial papers. 

The fact that the Conover-Mast headquar- 
ters staff has grown in six years from seven 
to thirty-nine people, however, is due only 
in part to Mill & Factory. In October, 1932, 
the partners anticipated legalization of beer. 
They had had no experience in the beer 
industry, but thought they might produce 
a profitable magazine for it. C. A. No- 
wak, brewing expert, had been conducting 
a very old paper called Brewers’ Art even 
through Prohibition. They bought the 
paper, enlisted him as editor, and changed 
the name to Modern Brewery. In January, 
three months before beer formally began to 
flow, they published their first issue. With 
its fourth issue, in spite of higher editorial 
expenses than some of its rivals, Modern 
Brewery was operating at a profit. It ranks 
first among the papers in its field in ad- 
vertising income now. 

In October, 1933, with Repeal then quite 
assured, the partners tackled the wine and 
liquor field. The paper, originally called 
“Modern Distillery,” was renamed Bowne’s 
Wines & Spirits, with acquisition as editor 
of Horace Bowne, who had been perhaps 


the best known wine and spirits editor 
prior to Prohibition. Conover-Mast started 
a bit later in this field. The held itself 
was more complex and competitive. It took 
nine months for the paper to show a profit, 
and to rise to second position in volume of 
advertising. 

This month will be issued a fourth 
paper, Liguor Store and Dispenser, to cover 
the important retailing part of the alcoholic 
beverage business. Though Conover and 
Mast intend to have all the circulation of 
Modern Brewery (now 3,500) and Bowne’s 
(5,500) ultimately “paid,” they are de- 
veloping the newcomer somewhat along the 
lines of Mill & Factory. Wholesalers ai- 
ready have supplied the names and locations 
of 16,000 retail stores, department stores, 
clubs, hotels, taverns and restaurants, in 
connection with cover privileges. 

Throughout the expansion, which in the 
last two years may seem to have been 
pretty risky, Conover and Mast have pro- 
ceeded cautiously. Harvey Conover denies 
that they are “‘plungers.”” ‘In each case,” 
says he, “we did not gamble much or in- 
crease Our Organization until we knew 
where we were going.” 

This ability of knowing the direction, in 
fact, has not only increased their prosper- 
ity but has enabled them to do unusually 
thorough jobs for their various industries. 
Under Hartley W. Barclay, editorial direc- 
tor of them all, the papers have made ex- 
haustive studies of actualities and prospects. 
"Mill & Factory Methods,” published sev- 
eral years ago, was one. Recently they 
have completed studies in the beer and 
“hard liquor” fields. The liquor study, on 
our desk, brings a considerable degree of 
factual order to one of the most chaotic 
industries ever known. 

The Conover-Mast group do not confine 
themselves merely to reporting other peo- 
ple’s doings. They do a considerable de- 
gree of initiating, in Washington and 
through associations, in the interest of the 
industries—and the buyers—they seek to 
serve. 


Hearst’s New Comic 


On the 24th of this month Hearst news- 
papers will start publication of the Comic 
Pictorial, a sixteen page tabloid in four 
colors, to be distributed every Saturday 
with the New York Journal and the Chi- 
cago Evening American. Popeye the Sailor, 
Polly and Her Pals, and many other favor- 
ites will appear in its pages. The Rodney 
E. Boone Organization will be the national 
representatives, under the direction of Da- 
vid N. Laux, formerly with the Comic 
Weekly. 


Advertising Gains Continue 


Newspapers of the country completed 
last month one full year in which the line- 
age each month was better than that in 
the preceding year—the first time in five 
years that this has been true. As shown 
in the tabulation on page 490, magazines 
in October were up 17.2% and for the 
year to date 23.4%, while the time sales 
of the large radio networks were up 21.8% 
in September and for the year to date 
38.9%. 
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Daytime Radio Hours 


A survey conducted for NBC by the 
Market Research Corporation of America 
indicates that from Monday to Friday radio 
listening in the daytime hours 11:00 to 
6:00 is 52.8% of the listening during the 
evening hours, on Sundays 62.6% and 
Saturdays 64.4%. The study shows fur- 
ther that the number of radio homes with 
people present and awake during the 6:00 
to 11:00 evening hours Monday to Friday 
is 15,774,994 while the radio homes with 
radios turned on are 9,647,970. 


America’s Little House 


The Columbia Broadcasting System and 
Better Homes in America, Inc., have open- 
ed a completely equipped broadcasting 
studio in the attached garage of ‘America’s 
Little House” on Park Avenue and Thirty- 
Ninth Street, New York. The house was 
built as a practical demonstration of pres- 
ent-day values in home construction and 
furnishings, and broadcasts will be made 
over the CBS chain to link the activities of 
the house with the work of Better Homes 
committees in 9,000 American communi- 
ties. 


“Off Season” Ginger Ale 
Campaign 

H. Earle Kimball, president of the 
Clicquot Club Company, the first manu- 
facturer of ginger ale to enter the ranks 
of national advertisers, tells us that they 
are undertaking not only their largest maga- 
zine advertising campaign, but are starting 
it in the so-called off season. During the 
first eight months of the year the company 
used only mewspapers to carry their 
message to the public. It was designed to 
introduce the Clicquot new full-size quart 
bottles. The success of that campaign 
now prompts them to add magazines as a 
second sales tool. 


Tribune Accepts Liquor 


Last week the Chicago Tribune an- 
nounced that its columns would hence- 
forth be open to the advertising of legiti- 
mate liquor manufacturers and retailers. 
The newspaper held off until convinced 
that liquor distribution methods under re- 
peal would be on a higher plane than in 
pre-Volstead days. 


Ad Men Take Own Medicine 


A check of six magazines in the sales 
and advertising field shows ten-months line- 
age gains with a mean of about 31%. 
SALES MANAGEMENT reports year to date 
advertising revenue up 36%; October up 
55%. 


Photoplay to Macfadden 


Effective with the December issue, 
Photoplay becomes a unit of Macfadden 
Publications, Inc. Carroll Rheinstrom will 
be advertising manager both of Photoplay 
and the Macfadden Women’s Group. Herb 
Donohue and Curt Harrison remain as 
castern and western advertising managers. 


Rural Progress 

With a circulation of 2,000,000 con- 
trolled circulation each issue, Rural Progress 
makes its bow to middlewestern farmers. 
It will be sent through the mail each month 
to 1,503,590 R.F.D. box holders and to 
500,343 box holders in towns of less than 
1,000 population in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Minnesota. 
John M. Wyatt, 202 East 44th Street, New 
York, is advertising manager. 
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Personnel 


Robert T. Tate has been made western 
manager of the Bureau of Advertising of 
the ANPA. ... Edward L. Schroeder is 
now eastern advertising manager of Tower 
Magazines.... Joseph F. Walsh has been 
made Boston manager of Bryant, Griffith 
& Brunson, Inc., and Frank Coyle has taken 
his place in the New York office of that 
company.... K. C. Ingram has resigned 
as manager of the San Francisco office of 
Lord & Thomas and will be succeeded by 
John Whedon, former Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the International Magazine Com- 
pany.... Newlin B. Wildes is now the 
New England representative of American 
Architect. . . . The United Advertising 
Corporation announces the appointment of 
William S. Yerkes, and the reappointment 
of Dorothy Crowne in charge of public re- 
lations and assistant to the president, 
Leonard Dreyfuss. 


To These Agencies: 

The A. Nash Company to Keelor & Stites, 
Cincinnati. . . . The American Legion 
Monthly to Frederick and Mitchell, Inc., 
Chicago. ... American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany to E. Harold Griest. ... California 
Perfume Company to Luckey, Bowman, 
Inc. . . . Faultless Caster Company to 
Perrin-Paus Company.... John F. Trom- 
mer, Inc., to H. F. Doughty & Associates. 

La Gerardine, Inc., to H. E. Lesan. 
a Pinaud, Inc., to Blaker Advertising 
Agency. 


Beacon Journal Makes History 
The Friday evening, October 26, edition 
of the Akron Beacon Journal was the larg- 
est daily paper ever published in the city, 
with the exception Ps special editions, and 
in advertising lineage it was the greatest 
issue in the city since October, 1929. 
There was nothing “special” about it. 


| IT DARES TO BE DIFFERENT | 


Cross Section 


Market 


Testing 


with Newspaper Rapidity 


DVERTISERS desiring to test many 
markets 


rapidly find that The 


Christian Science Monitor affords 
unusually desirable advantages: 


.. A. B. C. cireulation in the 50 best 
testing markets in the United 


States.* 


.. Newspaper speed in reaching mar- 
kets and changing copy. 


. Rapid action dealer contacts. 


. High reader response engendered 
by confidence in news and adver- 


tising. 
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*Determined by 129 sales and advertising executives. 
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Oct. Monthly Totals 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES 


Oct. Cumulative Totals 


Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


Special Report Compiled for SaLEs MANAGEMENT by Advertising Record Company, Chicago 


Sept. Monthly Totals 


NATIONAL NETWORK RADIO BROADCASTING 


Sept. Cumulative Totals 


1934 


CLASS Product Classifications 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
1—Automotive Industry ............ $ 933,628 $ 965,039 $ 7,658,556 $11,362,842 $ 209,387 $ 221,855 $ 1,495,351 $ 2,547,352 
2—Building Materials ............. 224,613 295,371 1,303,943 1,915,202 6,100 17,650 6,100 100,837 
3—Cigars, Cigarettes & Tobacco ..... 147,549 548,250 3,498,346 4,419,373 113,277 46,072 2,209,441 2,245,915 
4—Clothing & Dry Goods-.......... 355,980 476,776 1,903,753 2,855,350 24,429 26,897 272.034 249,328 
5—Confectionery & Soft Drinks ..... 194,276 211,931 1,312;758. 1,551,594 79,926 20,377 695,123 826,098 
6—Drugs & Toilet Goods .......... 1,948,079 1,991,590 17,354;381 18,770,849 498,861 969,325 5,006,622 - 9,500,893 
7—Financial & Insurance .......... 225,810 231,914 1,774,340 2,123,390 51,724 40,368 484,607 456,867 
8—Foods & Food Beverages ........ 1,682,814 1,823,381 15,168,024 15,894,343 654,840 700,223 6,206,215 7,992,179 
O.-Garden & Field ...:....:.0.0: 13,955 11,101 366,030 428,059 Nothing Nothing 18,922 28,481 
10—House Furniture & Furnishings ... 659,794 817,221 3,691,663 5,428,855 Nothing 37,583 323,898 344,812 
11—Jewelry & Silverware ........... 124,891 178,757 483,993 973,380 927 2,909 11,377 14,682 
12—Lubricants-& Petroleum Products .. 201,597 229,085 - 2,146,744 2,034,267 287,187 193,370 2,712,662 2,027,072 
13—Mach., Farm Equip. & Mech. Sup. 24,631 52,220 229,430 352,183 Nothing Nothing 20,657 15,040 
14—Office Equipment ............... 75,686 138,690 315,250 858,953 Nothing Nothing 37,344 133,856 
15—Paints & Hardware ............. 116,684 144,043 586,620 950,134 14,595 19,246 100,900 151,112 
16—Radios, Phonographs & Mus. Instr. 103,438 237,641 680,474 987,053 59,679 - 56,168 - 423,591 373,825 
17—Schools & Correspondence Courses 115,156 127,878 1,261,921 1,237,963 Nothing Nothing Nothing Nothing 
18—Shoes & Leather Goods ......... 140,208 237,432 899,779 1,262,461 Nothing 12,238 8,743 18,188 
19—Soaps & Housekeepers Supplies .. 642,606 556,330 5,732,268 5,614,525 92,414 159,906 707,561 1,471,528 
20—Sporting Goods ................ 80,646 111,847 926,789 1,376,400 Nothing Nothing Nothing Nothing 
21—Stationery & Publishers ......... 234,640 310,448 1,231,292 1,573,590 Nothing 23,656 148,923 231,825 
22—Travel & Hotels ............... 214,529 313,167 ~°2,268,188 3,057,238 Nothing Nothing 123,786 84,417 
23—Wines, Beer & Liquors .......... 103,595 249,002 372,050 2,162,390 Nothing 12,039 Nothing 382,526 
24—Miscellaneous ................: 223,017 393,832 1,665,185 2,646,635 9,463 773 83,518 106,268 


$9,087,822 $10,652,946 $72,831,777 $89,837,029 $2,102,809 $2,560,657 $21,097,375 $29,303,101 


Percentage gain, 1934 over 1933 


Note—The National Magazines checked total 77 publications, 11 
weeklies and semi-monthlies, and 66 monthlies. 
totals on national magazines are based on October issues for 

The other weeklies and 


the monthlies, but including Vogue. 


semi-monthlies are September publications. All 
based on the one-time or single insertion rate. 


17.2 23.4 


The monthly 
tional 
System. The 


figures are talent. 


21.8 38.9 


Note—The Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover all national 
or chain broadcasting carried over the networks of the Na- 
Broadcasting Company 


and Columbia Broadcasting 


figures cover facilities only and do not include 


Snapshots 


GENERAL ELectrRIc turns the light 
of advertising on its “Study Lamp,” 
which is “not the product of any 
single manufacturer—but is the joint 
creation of lamp designers, eyesight 
specialists, research men, Mazda lamp 
manufacturers, doctors and scientists.” 
Impressive benedictions are given the 
new ‘‘glareless light for reading” by 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
which drew the specifications, “‘certi- 
fied by the Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories. Endorsed by the Lighting 
Committee of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute.” 


THE MADDEN BLADE CORPORA- 
TION, New York, claims to have dis- 
covered that there are two distinct 
markets for blades—that practically all 
men over forty require an expensive, 
high-grade blade in order to get a 
comfortable and effective shave, while 
most men under that age can get along 
with a lower-priced blade. The com- 
pany is introducing a “prescription” 
blade at $1.50 a dozen, which can be 
bought only direct from the maker. 
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Forp Motor ComMPANy has learn- 
ed a lesson from the success of the 


makers of breakfast foods, tooth 
brushes, cosmetics and what-have-you, 
and now has adopted the package idea 
in all Ford showrooms. Today in- 
stead of a hodgepodge of greasy auto- 
mobile parts, you will find lithograph- 
ed cardboard cartons neatly arrayed 
on shelves and in bins—cartons rang- 
ing in size from the cubic-inch con- 
tainer of a float needle valve to the 
cubic-foot container of a head lamp 
assembly. 


LENTHERIC, the perfume subsidiary 
of E. R. Squibb & Sons, announces the 
discovery that women almost universal- 
ly prefer a round rouge case and that 
they have, therefore, bowed to con- 
sumer demand in discontinuing square 
cases. 


KELLOGG CORNFLAKES are testing 
a radio program in the Wichita terri- 
tory and have changed the box to tie 
in with the test. The radio program 
offers a book of stories of King Arthur 
and his knights to those who enclose 
postage and the tops of two large size 
Kellogg Cornflakes packages. As a fur- 
ther tie-up, one of the stories will ap- 


pear on the back of each package sold 
in that particular territory. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COM- 
PANY has introduced a new transparent 
wrapping material called Pliofilm. This 
new competitor of Cellophane is a 
radical departure in the chemical sense 
in that it is not derived from cellulose, 
but is produced synthetically from rub- 
ber. The producers claim that no 
amount of wrinkling or creasing can 
destroy its moisture-proofness. 


SMITH BROTHERS is distributing 
through public. schools and _ high 
schools a booklet giving some of the 
latest medical findings on the broad 
subject of colds and coughs. They 
have tried to make the scientific dis- 
course interesting by leavening it with 
pages about strange superstitions, etc. 


Decca ReEcorDs, INC. starts to re 
volve with newspaper ads in eastern 
cities on phonograph records at 35 
cents. Bing Crosby, Guy Lombardo 
Ted Lewis and a whole string 0! 
headliners have been signed by thc 
newcomer to this field. “Decca gives 
‘them to you exclusively in their lates 
smash hits, and at less than half th 
ptice you are accustomed to pay.” 


SALES MANAGEMEN’™ 


Smart Si near eners and Secretaries! 


LOOMINGDALE S$ SPEAK KS TO YOU IN YOUR OWN LANGUAGE 


They had to read it, to prove they could. 


BLOOMINGDALE’S, Manhattan de- 
partment store, speaks to stenograph- 
ets in their own language with this ad 
in shorthand. Copy in both Gregg and 
Pitman hieroglyphics is identical. Our 
amanuensis translated the scriggles and 
dots into: “If your boss is good at 
figures see that you are too. Here is 
Bloomingdale’s Formold girdle that 
will keep everything under control. .. . 
If he falters during dictation it is be- 
cause his eye is on your new oxford, 
etc...."" Asa stunt, aimed at a limit- 
ed audience, the ad went over big. 
Bloomingdale officials believed it 
caught the eye of every secretary in 
town, and that’s a considerable slice 
of the women’s market. 


LEMONINA is the name of a pow- 
ler which the Weideman Company, 
Cleveland, has started distributing in 
Ohio. Lemons from Messina, Sicily’s 
lava-strewn hillsides where grow the 
finest in the world” have their “ter- 
penes” removed and are reduced to a 
powder. A teaspoonful of this, dis- 
solved in water, “is equal to the juice 
of two lemons and is used in any and 
very way you would use lemon juice.” 


THE HiLtts BROTHERS COMPANY 
has added Dromedary orange and 
‘rapefruit blend, and orange juice and 
rapefruit juice to their line of citrus 
roducts. The familiar yellow, brown 
id red of the Dromedary label, fur- 
ther enlivened with bright blue, is 
sed for the new cans. 


Lire SAveRS after a short test in 
New York State and Northern New 
stsey have gone into national distri- 
ition on their new wild cherry life 
‘ver. The test was so amazingly suc- 
ssful that half through it they de- 
led immediately to go into national 
‘istribution. 
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The WIscoNsIN News, Milwaukee, 
is running a group of small announce- 
ments in exactly the same style as edi- 
torial matter. Headed “Bulletins” the 
ads are cleverly disguised. Sample: 
“Accuses Mother of Stealing Boy 
Friends! (Flash) The 18-year-old 
gitl who mysteriously disappeared last 
week, was discovered yesterday. The 
young woman said she ran away be- 
cause her mother, a widow, stole all 
her boy friends. “They would rather 
talk to her than to me,’ sobbed the 
girl. ‘Since Basil Fregapane, Security 
Barber Shop, has been cutting mother’s 
hair she looks as young as I do.’” 


BAKELITE has found a new use 
for itself. Hungarian soap manufac- 
turers are turning out soap cakes with 


Bakelite molded tablets in their mid- 
dle. These bear the manufacturer’s 
trade mark and serve as a reminder 
when the soap is nearly used up that 
the customer should purchase more. 


NorRTHERN PAPER MILLs is offer- 
ing ‘selected, fragrant, flowering 
narcissus bulbs’’ with every ‘purchase 
of six rolls of Northern toilet paper. 
The bulbs require no fertilizer, they 
“grow in pebbles, sand, soil or water.” 


Lippy smooths the path of a new 
product, “Deep-Brown” baked beans, 
with the double-your-money-back offer 
that has become almost standard in 
these skeptical days. “Deep-Brown” 
comes in styles that duplicate four of 
the Heinz 57 varieties. 


Is thisa LYRIC? 


"Catch ‘em in the daytime, 


Catch ‘em in the mood, 


Catch ‘em when it's buy-time, 


Well, maybe not. 


And do yourself some good!" 


But it's darn good advice to the fellow 
who wants to sell merchandise or service. 


Catch ‘em in 


the daytime with your message, and you catch ‘em with 
the old family purse wide open. 


KSTP 


Just Ask... 
FORD BILLINGS 


General Sales Manager 


KSTP, Minneapolis, Minn. 


or our 
TIONAL 
REPR vicateitetll S 
NEW YORK 
Paul H. Raymer Co, 
CHICAGO — DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sreig, Blair & Spight, Inc. 


DOMINATES THE 9TH U. S. RETAIL MARKET 


as only a few choice daytime 
periods to sell (worse luck!), but 
applications will be 


cheerfully 


KSTP 
dominates the metropolitan area 
of more than 1,142,000 popula- 
tion, which spend 74.3c of every 
dollar in Minnesota—in the very 
heart of the 9TH U. S. RETAIL 
MARKET! 


KSTP 


MINNEAPOLIS — ST. PAUL 


And, may we remind you: 
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naw sigh 


FOR $6 A DAY 


You wouldn't believe it pos- 
sible for one to travel to 
so many ports for so little 
money until you've enjoyed 
one of these 


CARIBBEAN 
WEST INDIES 
SOUTH 
AMERICAN 
CRUISES 


25 DAYS = $150 UP 


Large, comfortable trans-Atlantic 
liners. Delightful accommodations. 
Excellent cuisine. Swimming pool. 
All deck sports. Sun bathing. In- 
teresting sight-seeing tours. Sail- 
ings every other Friday. 

5,000 miles of travel brings you to 
15 ports, the colonies of four dif- 
ferent nations. 


15 PORTS 


St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, 
Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Barbados, Trinidad, Paramaribo, 
Demerara, Grenada. 


See your agent for further details 
or send coupon below. 


AMERICAN 
CARIBBEAN LINE 


Moore & McCormack Co., Inc. 
Gen. Pass. Agts. 
5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


Send for Booklet P 


Talking Points 


West DISINFECTING COMPANY 
isn’t going to stand by, never wiggling 
a toe, while Absorbine, Jr., and Zonite 
grab all the market for “‘athlete’s foot”’ 
remedies. Hence, announces West, 
its CN is ‘A tried and tested remedy” 
for that prevalent disease—'‘One 
tablespoon in a gallon of water.” 


PuRO FILTER CORPORATION, quick 
on the uptake, reprinted while they 
were hot, newspaper headlines of odd 
impurities (small boys and fish) 
found in water and advised, ‘Puro 
will guarantee to remove every trace 
of Boy, Bass or Bird and deliver only 
clear, cold, sparkling water at a cost 
of a few cents a day.” 


American doctors are embroiled in 
saying ‘‘’Tis’’ and “Taint” if one is 
to believe the written assertions of 
WHEATIES and CREAM OF WHEAT. 
The first says, “A child doesn’t need 
a cooked cereal for breakfast 
(Wheaties). This marvelous creation 
and the advertising claims made for it 
have been accepted by the committee 
on foods of the American Medical 
Association . . . 100,000 leading phy- 
sicians.” While Cream of Wheat is 
“recommended by more doctors than 
any other cereal,” ... (for breakfast 
regularly) because it “Gives rich 
energy faster to children than any 
other type of cereal commonly 
served.” Doctor, we feel a little con- 
fused. Could it be something we et? 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES tells 
women they “can have all the lovely 
clothes you want, through the Singer 
‘Make-it-Yourself’ Plan. This Plan 
brings you not only the Singer of your 
choice, but a complete course in the 
new sewing methods, a sewing library, 
fashion books and personal help with 
your sewing problems.” Which is, of 
course, an astute way of backing up 
sales, an extra service. 


Multitudinous creams and lotions 
exist for healing the skin after ex- 
posure to dirt, chapping, etc. WaAsH- 
OFF is “a smooth, white cream that 
forms a glove you can’t see or feel... . 
Oil, grease, graphite, paint and similar 
substances cannot touch hands pro- 
tected by Washoff.” After work it 
washes off in water and soap. Mc- 
KEssoON is distributing it through 
drug, paint, hardware, department and 
5 and 10 stores. Soon working men 
will have the lily paws of pen-pushers 
and another tradition (“horny-handed 


sons of toil’) goes up the spout. 


This is the man of income small, 
Who hurt his spine in a nasty fall 


= 9 


They take their mission gaily. 


THE ‘TRAVELERS insurance com- 
pany makes the desirability of acci- 
dent insurance mighty plain with a 
parody of “The House That Jack 
Built” jingle. Starting with, “This is 
the man with income small, who hurt 
his spine in a nasty fall” the doggeret 
concludes, ‘‘But this is the company 
that paid the bill and made the man’s 
expenses nil.’ Such gaiety is an in- 
novation for insurance companies, who 
are usually pretty serious about 
premiums, lapsations, policies and the 
like. And possibly it will sell more 
policies than solemnity. 


ScoTT’s EMULSION is fine for Jun- 
ior, most papas will admit, “But 
Daddy needs it as much as’ the son 
and heir, assert Scott & Bowne, the 
makers. Therefore the latter is being 
urged to try S.E. on himself: “What 
a difference! A real lift after the 
first couple of days. A sense of re- 
newed energy and vigor. One table- 
spoonful contains more vitamin A than 
a quart of milk.” 


J. Wiss & Sons, knowing a 
woman’s habit of using (a) her hus- 
band’s razor or (b) the scissors for 
opening bottles and other miscel- 
laneous gouging and hacking jobs, 
earns husbands’ benedictions. The 
Newark firm brings out “Kitchen 
shears that crack nuts and squeeze 
limes and lemons, pop caps of ginger 
ale bottles, unscrew ketchup bottle 
tops, cut practically anything—vege- 
tables, fish, wire, rope, etc.” 


QUAKER Oats treads on the toe: 
of Fleischmann’s yeast when it ad 
vises, ‘“Youngsters must have yeast- 
vitamin. Yet 1 cent’s worth of deli- 
cious Quaker Oats contains more of 
it than 3 cakes of fresh yeast.” Won- 
der what some of those foreign 
medicos, who endorse Fleischmann’s, 
would have to say about that? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


7? FF 


Do Enthusiastic Ross Federal Of- 


Listeners of Your fer a Plan for Con- 


Radio Program sumer Checking 


of Radio—Eco- 


Purchase Your 
Products? Are nomen Sw 
Aceurate—Now 


They Listening Being Used by 
and Not Buying, 


Some of Our 
—or Listening Large National 
and Buying? Accounts. 


Details on Request 


-| | ROSS FEDERAL SERVICE, Inc. 


’ Executive Offices, 6 East 45th Street — 33 Branch Offices 


3,000 Trained Field Investigators—700 Women 


d 
3 NATION-WIDE MARKETING and RESEARCH SERVICE 
; 
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BUSINESS 
INDEX 


Presents Visually...the 


Vital Facts and Figures 
of 


Trade, Industry and 
Finance ...in Instantly 


Seizable Form 


the Company?” 
TION REGISTER—one of the many 
unique features of THE BUSINESS 
INDEX service—gives it to you in- 
stantly. together with earnings trend 


and other important data. 


Similarly, by means of the most 
comprehensive set of graphic charts 
produced, all the other relevant 
facts and figures of trade, industry 
and finance—the basic factors that 


govern trend—-are made immedi- 


ately available, stripped of all opin- 


ion. to aid the busy executive to 


form sound judgments and make | 


quick decisions. 


Financial houses of international 


renown, bankers, brokers, noted in- 
dustrialists, investors and business 


THE BUSINESS 


executives find 
INDEX invaluable. 


plete information. 


The Business Index 
Published by Crandall, Pierce & Co. 


1500 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
74 Trinity Pl, New York 


| tire year of 1933. 


pared with the Housing Act question- 
naire’s 109. Not that the additional 
questions will not be valuable in 
measuring the degree of risk involved. 
It’s just that the more unwieldy ques- 
tionnaire slows down the entire opera- 


| tion. Because of the knowledge that 


we have built up in the past decade, 
we are able to cut a lot of red tape 
and go ahead with confidence, know- 
ing full well that the government 
insurance of 20% of a loan of the 
kind we know how to make is wholly 
adequate. 

“Because of this basic advantage we 
were able to sign up, August 10, the 
first Housing Act loan to be issued. 


| In the first sixty days after the loan fea- 
| ture was put into effect we received 
| applications for 214 times as many 


loans as we had purchased in the en- 
During the next 
year, even after things have settled 


wy” . . _ down and competition gets really into 
What is the capital structure of | sition, we will. we telleve, de faom 


THE CORPORA. | 


| as we did in the past twelve months. 


five to six times as much financing 


“Other manufacturers, seeing how 
well the new time-payment policy has 
worked for us, have come to us and 
asked us how they may ‘cash-in’ as 
we are doing. We have been glad to 
help them in every way we could, 
realizing that a great potential market 
which will be aad by the various 
Housing Act activities will permit us 
to get a share. 

“There is no question in my mind 
that we are going to have a boom in 


Send for com- 
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the building business that will give us 
all something to think about. And 
the impetus which this will give to 
business in general is best illustrated 
by the fact that nearly one-third of 
the persons now unemployed are in 
some way allied with the building in- 
| dustry.” 

Two of the outstanding pieces of 
literature in the American Radiator 
plan are the “Budget Book” and the 
“Better Housing News.” The “Better 
Housing News” is of tabloid-size, 
printed on cheap newsprint. It shows 
in pictures how homes can be im- 
proved through new heating and 

| through remodeling of all kinds. It 
explains the important points of the 
Housing Act loan plan, and, most of 
all, it pushes the above-mentioned 
Budget Book. The latter is pocket- 
size and lists every possible type of 
rebuilding and remodeling under a 
series of more than 600 headings such 
as ‘Things You Can Do to Modernize 
Your Exterior,” your basement, your 
hallway, your living room, dining 


FHA Revives Building Industry 


(Continued from page 446) 


room, bathroom, bedroom, attic, etc. 

Following this, there are sheets on 
which estimates of heating, plumbing, 
structural changes, roofing, masonry, 
landscaping and painting and decorat- 
ing costs can be put, together with a 
place for the mame and address of 
the contractor. Alternate pages show 
pictures of what might be done along 
these various lines. The whole book- 
let is done on such a high plane that 
one does not mind at all that there 
is a definite emphasis on the heating 
repairs that can be made. It is a most 
practical piece of promotion, in that 
it will stay in the prospect’s possession 
until the remodeling is done, and it 
helps to crystallize his determination 
without pressing the prospect at all. 
The government liked it so well that 
they have gotten out a similar but 
smaller booklet for use by consumers. 


Crane Company 


Outstanding feature of the Crane 
Company’s plan is that this concern 
is said to guarantee the entire loan 
through an agreement with the financ- 
ing subsidiary of a Minnesota banking 
firm. After several years of experi- 
ment with time-payment plans, it 
seems to feel that the government's 
guarantee is good enough for Crane, 
and even if the banks are slow in see- 
ing this fact, they will speed the action 
in their direction by this guarantee. 
Doubtless their reasoning on_ this 
point is sound. 


International Cement Company 


Many of the manufacturers who are 
still tiptoeing a little around the plan 
have, however, tied their literature up 
to it and are endeavoring to play 
along without committing themselves 
too far. The International Cement 
Company has put out a plain but good 
looking circular to their trade, outlin- 
ing the details of the Housing Act 
plan, pointing out that it offers an 
opportunity for Mason Material deal- 
ets and contractors to get into the 
swim. 


The Lightolier Company 

The Lightolier Company has sent 
out a four-page, two-color, hous¢ 
organ-like mailing entitled “Lightolie: 
Flashes,” listing 12 answers to ques- 
tions on modernization credits and 
showing some handsome fixtures on 
the inside two pages. 

Others are doing likewise, and it 
looks as if the building industry is 
really on its way out of the doldrums 
at last. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from _ the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


Sales Key Offered for 


San Francisco’s Golden Gate 

By means of the Curtis color-area maps 
which show high, medium and low rental 
districts, and a most effective grouping 
of circulation and lineage figures, the San 
Francisco Chronicle has recently provided 
a valuable analysis of its market. To il- 
lustrate two important points—where new 
automobile sales, and department store 
customers exist—a transparent Cellophane 
sheet bearing dotted indices is spiral-bound 
into the beok, superimposed over maps to 
show sales, or customers, in the various 
districts. The bulking of dots over the 
red (high rental) districts is most con- 
vincing. By a qualitative analysis of line- 
age, the ranking of all San Francisco news- 
papers is shown graphically for 1933 and 
six months of 1934, in nine classifications 
including national, food, and department 


Fulco 
TRAV-L-BAG 


SALES MANAGER 


Here is a new style traveling bag you can 
afford to furnish each of your salesmen. 
Its use will reduce pressing bills and im- 
prove the appearance of your representa- 
tives. 

Light weight, inexpensive, durable, 
easily carried in auto, bus, 
train and plane. 

Unfolded size 25 x 38 , 75 
inches. Folded, 25 x 22. 
Brown waterproofed Suede . 
or black 


modern grain 
Leatheroid. 
WRITE TODAY for illustrated folder and 
further information, stating number of 


TRAV-L-BAGS you are interested in. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Atlanta St. Louis Dallas 


Minnespoll, Brooklyn New Orleans Kansas. City, Kun 
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store advertising. Attractively bound and 
printed, this study, “Select Your Customer,” 
is available through the several offices of 
the Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Com- 
pany, or direct from R. W. Madison, na- 
tional advertising manager, The Chronicle, 
San Francisco. 


Here’s a New Slant on 
the College Market 


If you heeled news for a college daily, 
or worked the local merchants for the ad- 
vertising in its columns a few years ago, 
you've somewhat of a shock coming to you 
when you learn how these dailies are now 
organized for business. “Business Man- 
agement of College Newspapers,” prepared 
by the Associated Collegiate Press of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and National Advertising 
Service, representatives of college news- 
papers from coast to coast, is a manual of 
organization, local and national advertis- 
ing which would do credit to a major mar- 
ket newspaper. Suggested for advertisers 
using, or contemplating use of, the youth 
market: Presented through these college 
papers, as an evidence of fhe serious efforts 
behind your advertising dollars in these 
papers. Write: Robert R. Robertson, presi- 
dent, Nationai Advertising Service, Inc., 11 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Sound Information on the 
Art of Window Display 


If an advertiser is to derive the maxi- 
mum benefit from his window display 
expenditure he must control it. This con- 
trol means that he must know how many 
of the displays will be used by stores, 
where they will be used, and when and 
how they will be used. 

A “Tradex Chart” has been worked out 
by Stefan, Inc., which shows at a glance 
all the essential data for determining the 
location of window displays. In a speci- 
fied district the population, families, aver- 
age monthly rental value, average yearly 
income, number of stores, number of trans- 
fer corners, approximate window circula- 
tion and approximate circulation on dis- 
plays located at other corners and in the 
middle of blocks are given on the chart. 
By referring to the chart, which is copy- 
righted by the Stefan firm, districts can 
be selected for the sale of insecticides, face 
creams or whatever. It is described in 
detail, together with a deal of other win- 
dow display pointers, in a brochure en- 
titled “Sincerely Yours.’ Write Stefan, 
Inc., 500 N. Water Street, Milwaukee. 


™° LIFTRING Binder 


“Just lift the ring” 
for 
. » » SALES MANUALS 
. » » CATALOGUES 
. « » EXECUTIVES’ STATISTICS 
. » » BULKY REPORTS 


The Liftring is recommended to Sales 
Managers as a low cost binder which 


is simple and easy to use. The Lift- 
ring gives expansion and compression, 
assures perfect sheet alignment. and 
eliminates torn punch holes. By 
means of Lifting Bar, sheets may be 
quickly inserted at any point. Stocked 
in 11x84” (letter size) in handsome 
black leather substitute. 


Each, $2.50 


Liberal Discounts on Quantities 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS & CO. 


Manufacturers 


314-324 W. Superior St. Chicago, Ill. 


7 709 Pine Street 


AwZ 


Mailing Lists— 
Any Classification 
SPECIAL LISTS: Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Purchasing Agents, etc. 


Accuracy guaranteed by postage refund 
on inaccuracies. 


RESULTS ADVERTISING CO. 
Mailing List Compilers 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


| Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


the caliber indicated, through 


own campaign. 
Identity is covered 


tion protected. 
$2,500, send only name and address for 


L 
EXECUTIVES WANTED 
SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 


24 years’ recognized standing and reputation Car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
: a procedure in- 
dividualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
i Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
and, if employed, present posi- 
If you have actually earned over 


\ f BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


Being NEITHER. YOUNG NOR_ BEAUTIFUL, 
I concentrate on being useful (vide Ben Franklin). 
Have been a trade paper editor for years, and now 
a free lance in search of work. Can write forceful 
and lucid English. Will prepare folders, booklets, 
catalogs, sales literature, at modest prices. Am 
competent and dependable. Can cover all details. 
Inquiries imply no eg whatever. Frank W. 
Kirk, Room 1632, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Phone: State 1266. 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 

LONDON, Eng 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


recent years and months we have all witnessed cer- 

tain developments which indicated a sizable move- 
ment away from private enterprise and the profit system 
toward state socialization of business. When Upton Sin- 
clair won the Democratic nomination for Governor of Cali- 
fornia, a good many people opposed to socialism in most 
of its forms became really frightened. That primary elec- 
tion, however, seems now to stand as a high water mark. 
Since then, many things have happened which emphasize 
a current trend toward the right and away from the left. . 
In connection with the pro and con discussions about the 
relative merit of state socialization of business and a con- 
tinuation of the profit system, it should be kept firmly in 
mind by business men and by others who believe in the 
profit system as offering most to both the masses and the 
classes, that there is a vast difference between pointing out 
fallacies and mistakes in connection with state socialization 
and the stressing of specific points which prove the virtues 
and benefits of the profit system. . . . The latest adver- 
tising campaign of Remington Rand is highly interesting 
as an effort to emphasize the merit of the profit system. 
James H. Rand, president of this internationally 
known concern, is not only a prominent industrialist, 
but also a “big time’ banker and a_public-spirited 
citizen who is willing to devote much attention and time 
to economic studies, such as those fostered by the Commit- 
tee for the Nation. Maybe the broad background of its 
president is responsible for the broad gauge of the com- 
pany’s latest advertising copy. Full pages feature such 
timely topics as “Has Business Any Right to Profit” and 
“Why Does Any Man Start a Business.” The body of the 
copy of this series of advertisements goes on to point out 
the need of enterprising management in all manner of busi- 
ness, the responsibility of such management along lines 
which go far beyond profits per se, the leadership which 
the individuals who lead industry take in most, if not all, 
other lines of human endeavor and human betterment. 
The copy then explains that the urge for profit and 
enlarged personal success is chiefly responsible for driving 
on these leaders in management to the kind of super 
efforts which alone produce super-sized results. 
Undoubtedly this well executed, highly human and readily 
understandable campaign will strike a responsive chord 
with business men and with a large part of the public as 
well. If business as a whole would do more along this 
same line, it might be that the bugaboo of state socialization 
of business would soon become a rather filmy fantasy. 
Meanwhile, American industry owes a vote of thanks to 
Remington Rand. 
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RICE CONTROL TO THE FORE: The state of 

Wisconsin now compels the oil companies conduct- 

ing national advertising to sell their gasoline to the 
consumer at a price half a cent a gallon higher than that 
charged by the independents who do no such advertising. 
Other localities and states are in the process of deciding 
whether or not they will do anything along similar lines. 
The same question is also up before various national bodies 
concerned with the oil industry, including the Petroleum 
Administration under the direction of Secretary Ickes. . . 
Regardless of where one stands on the matter of what 
should or should not be done to give relatively small busi- 
ness a place in the sun alongside of what is commonly 
referred to as big business, the fact remains that no more 
unusual method has ever been proposed or consummated 
than this latest one of compelling the vendor of advertised 
merchandise to sell his wares at a higher price. Apart from 
the extremely dangerous precedent which might be set for 
a large number of industries outside of the oil field through 
local handling of such discrimination with respect to adver- 
tising, there is also the question of whether government 
should ever entwine itself with the problem of what sales 
and advertising policies are followed by this or that concern. 
. . . Business, to be progressive and to assure the consumer 
of ever lowering costs, needs to be competitive not only 
as regards manufacturing costs, product design and per- 
fection, but also as regards sales and sales promotion meth- 
ods. To discriminate against any particular method of 
selling or advertising is not only illogical but is definitely 
not in the public interest. On the other hand, and in this 
same connection, it behooves the large oil companies to 
bear in mind that it was their influence which denied the 
smaller retailers the right to use the premium method in 
seeking to make their sales and prohibited the use of pro- 
motional material at the point of sale even when such 
material was produced within the temporarily prescribed ~ 
price limit of two cents. . . . It may well be that some 
reasonable percentage limit should be placed upon the 
total money which can be spent by both large and small 
companies for sales promotion purposes. But even if so, 
in these days when increased consumption offers the greatest 
hope for increased employment and prosperity, it is im- 
perative that the percentage allowed for sales promotion be 
made liberal enough to assure a thoroughly adequate job 
being done and it is equally a vital necessity that each and 
every company be permitted to engage in those forms of 
sales promotion which in its sole 
judgment and experience appear a (\ 
most likely to bring the greatest “T14 | 


success. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


